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News of the Week 


War Debts 
HE French have an incorrigible love of “running 
things fine.’ When the Duke of Wellington, 
entering Brussels, said, “‘ A d d nice run thing,” he was 
not amused. But during the War the French many a 
time made their Allies shudder while they smiled and 
enjoyed a dramatic coup. The time-limit for the accept- 
ance of the proposals made by the President of the 
United States for an international moratorium for pay- 
ments on account of War debts is very near. The French 
Government is still discussing them. There are some 
things, like the inviolability of the payments to be made 
by Germany under the Young Plan as accepted at the 
Hague Conference, which France requires that everyone 
should accept en principe before she can make con- 
cessions. That she is prepared to make considerable 
concessions has been evident since the Premier, Foreign 


Minister and Minister of Finance collaborated in a Note 
which obtained approval after an all-night sitting by 
a substantial majority of the Chamber. The Senate’s 
vote of confidence was passed on Tuesday when the 
reservations contained in the Note were confirmed. 

* * * * 


Germany, say the French, must not be allowed to forget 
her due payments, but, if she pays them into the Bank for 
International Settlements, France will not insist upon 
any money being paid out to her. If the marks stay there, 
no damage will be done to German credit or exchange. 
France is even willing that they should be used to support 
actively German credit. That is no small concession 
and will involve sacrifices at home. At someone else’s 
request, plainly, France asked that some central 
European countries should participate in the support of 
those marks, but this has not been allowed. The doubt 
that must be strongest, though it does not appear to be 
uppermost, is whether debts remitted for a year will 
ever be collected again. We feel that if the world reaps 
prosperity and finds in a moratorium happy relief, it will 
not after a year’s ease thrust its shoulders again beneath 
a yoke that it has found galling. Why should it? But 
we should well understand the French insisting, again 
en principe, that the future renewal of payments should 
be publicly recognized now as inevitable. France is 
making no kind of stubborn contest over the proposals, 
and she has the Secretary of the United States Treasury 
at hand in Paris to guide and perhaps to give a little 
push forward sometimes. We shall be very deeply 
disappointed if all is not duly agreed, just at the last 


moment. 
* * * * 


In the meantime Italy has wisely seen her way to 
withdraw her threatened reservation about the Austro- 
German Zollverein, and to make her sacrifice with a 
noble air. In this country not a complaint has been 
heard of our shouldering our loss of £11,000,000 from 
our Allies or Dominions or from Reparations. There 
has been one bright gleam which, without going far in 
financial relief, does cheer our hearts beneath the load. 
The Union of South Africa, at the suggestion, we believe, 
of General Smuts, has said with pride that she stands 
in no need of a moratorium for her debts, and therefore 
she has no desire to avoid them. We are to expect her 
due payments. They are not very substantial as such 
debts go between Governments, but it is a pleasure to receive 
anything given in a spirit both honourable and daughter- 
like by those who give so wi’ ugly. The German 
Government, of course, is anxidus, not least because 
they always have at home so many of their countrymen 
who must say or write the wrong thing. Let us here 
express our deep regret at the death of the most tactful 
of Germans, Herr Dr. Sthamer. His arrival in London 
to represent Germany after the War might have made 
any man quail before the difficulties, known and unknown. 
He met them with courage and succeeded quite admirably 
in restoring relations. We and Germany owe much to 
him directly. Europe owes indirectly to him more than 
it probably knows, 
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Montreuil 

The sun shone last Sunday on a gracious ceremony 
in the Grande Place of Montreuil. For three years Lord 
Haig had his headquarters there, and was the respected 
neighbour of the good folk who, with support from other 
Frenchmen, determined to raise an equestrian statue 
to him. M. Maginot, Minister for War, spoke for France 
in a eulogy of Lord Haig and of his happy relations 
with Marshal Foch. Other French Generals and Ministers 
were there, for it is not only Montreuil that desired to 
honour the British leader. From this country went 
Lord Jellicoe, representing the Prince of Wales; Lord 
Allenby, who expressed our gratitude to France as well 
as his countrymen’s admiration of Lord Haig; Lady 
Haig was there and His Majesty’s Ambassador from 
Paris. Two more British Field Marshals, another 
Admiral of the Fleet and a Marshal of the Air Force 
represented His Majesty’s Forces in honouring their 
comrade. The French know how to do these things 
very happily, and such reminders of the Alliance should 
strengthen our present friendship. Earlier the British 
attended a service at our cemetery at Etaples. 

* * * * 

The Liberal Party 

The manner in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
accepted the support of Mr. Lloyd George over the 
amended clauses of the Finance Bill dealing with the 
taxation of land values, gave impetus last week to the 
disintegration of the Liberal Party. Mr. Snowden’s health 
is not fully restored and the more he can depute his 
controversial work to the Solicitor-General and others 
the better. Mr. Lloyd George has not played an admirable 
part, but we could almost sympathize with him over the 
reception of his surrender. This contemptuous treatment 
was the last straw for three chafing Liberals who refused to 
bow their backs to bear it. Sir John Simon, Sir Robert 
Hutchison and Mr. E. Brown have officially left the 
party. Ifthey should now or later join the Unionist Party, 
they are bound to influence it in the ways we most want 
to see it influenced, such as in mitigation of its 
Protectionist fervour. But the slow ruin of the Liberal 
Party under Mr. Lloyd George’s devious tactical guidance 
is a sorry sight. The Liberal Council has declared its 
disapproval of the Government’s new principle of double 
taxation on land (as Mr. Lloyd George did in Edinburgh) 
and also of their attitude towards the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance. 


F * * * 
Parliament 


On Thursday, June 25th, the Upper House had a 
short discussion on Persia, where import restrictions 
and exchange regulations are damaging our trade. 
Persia has pleaded an acute economic crisis, and the 
Government here could promise no immediate improve- 
ment. The Archbishop of Canterbury’s motion, that 
the Cathedrals Measure from the Chureh Assembly 
should be presented for the Royal Assent, was passed. 
The Lower House was occupied by the Scottish estimates. 
On Friday, the 26th, the Prime Minister made an 
unexpected statement that His Majesty’s Government 
would, if necessary, apply to Parliament for authority 
to give financial support to India to maintain her credit 
during the period of constitutional change. If this 
means that the resources of the Government of India are 
being dangerously strained, we trust that this reassuring 
step has heen taken in good time. 

* * * * 

The Minister of Labour moved the second reading of 
the Bill based on the money resolution already passed 
raising the power of the Unemployed Fund to borrow 
up to £115 millions. She pleaded poverty and necessity. 


The Opposition made much of the hopelessness of this 
borrowing and the lack of any remedy for its cause, but 
their amendment was rejected by a majority of 60 votes. 
On Monday there was a special debate on disarmament, 
in which the speeches were addressed as much to other 
nations as to the House. The Prime Minister spoke to 
a sympathetic House, for he evidently felt that the 
Government have reached, if they have not passed, the 
limits of safety in disarmament at home. They have 
decided to stop setting examples which are not fol- 
lowed, and Mr. MacDonald let it be clearly seen that 
the others must now do their share or the Conference 
at Geneva will be a failure next year. He gave many 
figures of men and money. On account of different 
rates of pay and for other reasons, he was sometimes 
comparing the incomparable, but all his figures tend to 
prove that we have taken the duty laid upon all by 
the Peace Treaty much more seriously than others have. 
* * * * 

On Tuesday the Lords supported the Trustees of the 
British Museum, and others who bear similar responsi- 
bilities, by disagreeing with the Commons’ amendment 
to the Bill that would allow national possessions to leave 
the country on loan. The Trustees do not want the odium 
of refusing, as they would feel bound to refuse, loans of 
irreplaceable objects, and would only except from the 
prohibition objects of British art produced later than 
1600. But they agreed to allow pictures to be lent for 
hanging in Embassies and Legations abroad. We confess 
that we have often envied the call that French Repre- 
sentatives have upon the Garde-Meuble. The Commons 
entered on the first of three days allotted to the Report 
stage of the Finance Bill. Clauses were added that had 
been conceded in Committee. Mr. Amery vainly tried 
to have a new clause inserted to help our sugar-growing 
colonies by preferences. On Mr. Chamberlain’s amend- 
ment, supported by Sir John Simon, and designed to 
avoid the double payments involved in the Land Value 
Clauses, the Government majority sank to 23. The 
Unemployment Insurance Bill, introduced on the 26th, 
was read a third time. 

* * * * 
Spain 

We cannot yet judge the future results of the Spanish 
elections. But the returns have shown that the Socialists 
and Republicans must predominate together, without 
predominating one over the other, in the Cortes. The 
two parties must combine to support the Government. 
The Monarchists and Catholics will be poorly represented 
except from the North-East of the Peninsula. The 
Royalists generally made little show in the elections. 
Many of them were doubtless intimidated, for they were 
conscious that they were the unpopular party. Though 
the accounts are conflicting, there certainly was, as might 
be expected, a good deal of intimidation before and 
during the elections. Others felt bound by the patriotic 
wishes of Don Alfonso, consistent with his last royal 
orders that the loyal half of his Army should not fight 
for him, as they wished. He had said that his still loyal 
subjects should not iet his cause add to the distractions 
and strife of his country. The Communists, though 
well trained in incendiarism and other forms of violence, 
as they showed here and there, proved to be few and 
to have fewer disciples. A revolt against the Government 


Ied by the wild airman Franco has come to nothing. 
* * % * 


The Seventeenth Zionist Congress 

In opening this Congress on Tuesday at Bale, Mr, 
Nahum Sokolow, who has succeeded Dr. Weizmann as 
Chairman, set out the ideals which he recommends for 
the movement in the future. We are glad to see, as 
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we should have expected from his association with the 
late Lord Balfour, that Mr. Sokolow is in favour of 
loyalty to the Balfour Declaration, and of the conduct 
of political controversy “ within the bounds of estab- 
lished law.” He is convinced that there is “ no special 
antagonism” between the Jews and the Arabs, and 
seemed to rely for a working compromise on the negotia- 
tions with the Jewish Agency for the development of 
Palestine. Although Mr. Sckolow is not President of 
the Zionist Organization, which office is still held by 
Dr. Weizmann, his firm and sensible attitude should 
make the task of Great Britain, as Mandatory Power 
for Palestine, somewhat easier. 
* * * * 
Hours, Wages, and the Dole 
The Government is trying to help solve the dispute con- 
cerning hours and wages in the coal mines. The owners 
still refuse to set up any national body with the power 
to discuss wages, and although some of them appear to 
be willing to extend the period of guaranteed wages to 
eighteen months, it is now known that both the South 
Wales and the Scottish owners are not associated with 
this offer. The Federation continues to insist that the 
safeguards proposed are insufficient, but will find it 
qiflicult to set up a national body to discuss wages if 
the hours are to vary so widely as seems likely. The 
negotiations are, however, continuing. Meanwhile Mr. 
H. T. Kershaw, at the conference of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union at Blackpool, has announced 
the intention of the Union to fight the proposals recently 
made by the employers in the dock industry. Nobody 
seems much to like the “ anomalies’ Bill. In addition 
to those who will oppose it because it is too weak, the 
I.L.P. Group have handed in an amendment opposing 
it because it is too drastic and “ignores the need to 
increase unemployment benefits.” 
* * * * 
Butter and Wool 
The dispute between Canada and New Zealand on the 
subject of butter forms an unhappy contrast to the 
Empire Wool Conference in Melbourne. The latter is 
attempting to improve marketing arrangements and 
come to better arrangements with manufacturers, on 
behalf of the growers of wool, a crop of which the 
Empire produces almost half the world’s supply. It is 
an example of the right sort of Empire rationalization. 
Canada and New Zealand, on the other hand, appear 
to have reached a deadlock. Canada has practically 
excluded New Zealand butter, and New Zealand has 
aised almost all her duties against Canada. The cause 
of the dispute is said to lie in the fact that the Canadian 
farmers who forsook dairy farming in their prosperity 
have now been forced back to it by the slump, and want 
their market given back to them. However that may 
be, it is a conspicuous example of the harm done by 
economic nationalism and. tariffs. 
2 * * * 
Flying Round the World 
The Royal Air Force display at Hendon last Saturday 
astonished a vast multitude by the skill and daring of 
the airmen flying new types of machines. The programme 
was executed without a mishap. The week has been 
notable for long-distance flights. The Atlantic has been 
twice crossed, from west to east; first by Mr. Post, an 
American, and Mr. Gatty, an Australian, and secondly 
by two Danish officers, Captain Hoejriis and Lieutenant 
Hillig. Messrs. Post and Gatty left New York early on 
June 28rd, landed near Chester on June 24th and then 
aiter a brief stop flew on to Berlin. This proved to be only 
the first stage in an attempt to put a girdle round the 


carth—in nine days. They reached Moscow on June 25th, 
and Blagovestchensk—where their machine was bogged— 
on June 27th. Crossing the Northern Pacific, they landed 
in Alaska carly on Tuesday, June 30th. In the afternoon 
they set out for the Rockies and Edmonton, Alberta 
which they reached on their eighth day. Two Japanese are 
racing round the world, mostly by air lines, one with and 
one against the sun. They met at Croydon and “spoke 
one another in passing.” 
* * * * 


The Highest Climb 

Members of Mr. F. S. Smythe’s British Himalayan 
expedition reached the summit of Mount Kamet, in 
Garwhal, on June 21. The mountain is 25,447 feet high, 
and in conquering it the British climbers reached the 
highest summit yet attained by man. A German ex- 
pedition last year climbed the Jonsong peak, which is 
24,344 feet high. The climbing of Kamet was carefully 


‘planned, with five camps at intervals to a point 2,000 feet 


below the summit. Mr. Smythe has testified in The Times 
to the courage and endurance of the native porters, 
but for whom the party could not have achieved success. 
* * * * 
Sir Hugh Bell 
We regret to record the death on Monday of that 
remarkable Victorian figure, Sir Hugh Bell. He 
was eightv-seven, but no one who marked his alert 
figure and his resonant voice, even in the last few weeks, 
would have credited him with such a tale of years. His 
father, the great chemical manufacturer and ironmaster, 
Sir Lowthian Bell, trained him as his successor in the 
business which he entered at cighteen and in which he 
took an active interest to the end. He had intended to 
be present at the opening of the bridge over Sydney 
Harbour, which his firm, Messrs. Dorman Long, have 
built. Sir Hugh always showed a very lively interest 
in industrial and local affairs. In polities he was an old- 
fashioned Liberal and a resolute Free Trader, and fought 
a forlorn hope in the City of London in January, 1910, 
against the late Lord (then Mr.) Balfour. He liked in 
later years to describe himself as an Individualist, and 
he had devoted much time and labour to the recent 
Friends of Economy campaign. 
#8 * * * 
Mr. John Bailey 
In Mr. John Cann Bailey, who died on Monday at 
the age of sixty-seven, we have lost a literary critic of 
rare distinction. A Norwich man, he was educated at 
Haileybury and New College, Oxford, and was called 
to the Bar, but he gave his life to the study and inter- 
pretation of our great writers. His unsigned articles in 
the Times Literary Supplement had for years delighted 
many readers; some of these articles were reprinted in 
“The Continuity of Letters ” and “ Poets and Poetry.” 
Among his other books was a good edition of Cowper. 
Mr. Bailey in his youth tried without success to enter the 
House of Commons. He found scope for his organizing 
ability and his wish to render some service to the com- 
munity in the National Trust, of which he had long been 
chairman of the executive. Many of the gifts of land and 
buildings which have come to the Trust were directly 
attributable to Mr. Bailey’s persuasive enthusiasm 
for this great cause. 
# # * * 
Bank Rate 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. on May 
14th, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 103; 
cr Wednesday week, 1084; a year ago, 103}; Funding Loan 
(4 per cent.) was on Wednesday $7}; on Wednesday week, 
971; a year ago, $0}. Conversion Loan (33 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday $5; on Wednesday weck, 843; a year ago, 785. 
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India and the British Commonwealth 
The Real Safeguard 


S the time for the next Round Table Conference 
on India in London approaches, signs are not 
wanting that there are many who think they have a 
key to the Indian situation. Voices are being raised 
to exhort Great Britain to make up her mind for strong 
action. We are told that Great Britain appears to have 
lost self-confidence and that Great Britain should tell the 
world and India that she proposes to govern India 
in the interests of India as she sees them, without reference 
to the wishes of Indian political opinion. 

Mr. William Randolph Hearst, the American newspaper 
proprietor, who has not always been a friendly critic of 
Great Britain, has in recent years become a keen advocate 
of British-American co-operation in the interests of 


world peace and an admirer of the British Empire. ° 


In the Sunday Times last week he explained why he 
thinks Great Britain’s Indian policy should ultimately 
be decided, not by the wishes of the peoples of India, 
but by Great Britain alone. In his view it is for Great 
sritain to govern India as she wishes, because in the 
last resort Great Britain knows best what is good for 
India and the world. But Mr. Hearst and those who 
think with him, apparently forget the pledges which 
have been repeatedly given by British statesmen that the 
goal of British rule in India is responsible government as 
soon as the peoples of India are ready for it. 

During the past two years the Spectator has continuously 
stated why it thinks that the only satisfactory and 
lasting basis for British-Indian relations is that of a 
partnership. We think it is quite possible for British- 
Indian relations to be put on a satisfactory basis if sufficient 
vision is exercised. India would, in our view, be quite 
ready to become a free State within the British Common- 
wealth provided her right to equality of status were 
made clear once for all. In the relations of nations 
there frequently comes a psychological moment when 
outstanding problems between them can be peaceably 
and permanently settled. Such a moment, in our view, 
is at hand. But if the psychological moment is missed 
the time may have gone for a satisfactory mutual agree- 
ment. We have only to look through history for 
confirmation of these views. In the Anglo-American 
fight in the eighteenth century there was a moment, 
in fact there were many moments, when a settlement 
could have been reached if Downing Street had been 
prepared to meet the American leaders. Immediately 
after the Great War in the present century there was a 
time when the leaders in Egypt were prepared to negotiate 
a settlement with Great Britain which would have 
provided for Egypt to remain within the British Common- 
wealth. British statesmen allowed that moment to pass 
and Egypt to-day is recognized as an independent 
country outside the British Commonwealth and there is 
no likelihood of her leaders returning to the position 
they were ready to accept twelve years ago. 

In preparing for the autumn Round Table Conference 
on India some delay was inevitable, much preliminary 
work had to be done, but it has given plentiful opportunity 
for the “ doubting Thomases” to record their doubts, 
and for all those who want the proposed settiement 
to break down to carry on their work of widening the 
breach between Great Britain and India. The only 
satisfactory and lasting basis on which British-Indian 
relations can be established with firmness is on that 
of friendship and partnership. We think that India 


is willing to become a partner-State in the British 


Commonwealth enjoying all the rights of Australia, 
Canada, South Africa or Great Britain. But such a 
goal will only be reached if we play a strong part. 

The policy we advocate is not such a weak-kneed one as 
our critics think. It is one of the greatest parts any 
nation in the world’s history has ever been asked to 
play. Only a great nation could carry it through success- 
fully. We have said that it is the only basis on which India 
‘an be kept within the British Commonwealth. That 
policy is to recognize once for all that Great Britain 
has not any right to dictate to India. We must change 
our mental outlook. We should say to India something 
like this: “We think that in the interests of world 
peace both Great Britain and India have a common 
contribution to make to humanity. We also think that 
each needs the other, that as partners we have both 
an honourable part to play as free States within the 
British Commonwealth. Just as in family relations the 
moment arrives when the younger members must strike 
out for themselves, so in a political family the younger 
members—that is to say, younger in political development 
—must control their own destinies. Very well, then, we 
think the task you are about to embark on of creating 
a great progressive World State in India, embracing as it 
does about a fifth of the human race, is the biggest which 
any nation or group of nations has ever, attempted. 
With our long experience in constitution building in every 
part of the world, we think we can help you. 

Anyhow, for the next thirty or forty years we think 
you will want British help. We promise that you shall have 
it if you want it. But we, too, are a proud people. We do 
not intend to outstay our welcome and certainly we have 
no intention of forcing ourselves upon you. In working 
out a Constitution suitable to your needs, in drawing 
up a Federation to include the Native States, in framing 
a basis of election which will satisfy your various com- 
munities, you are engaged on a task of extreme difficulty, 
but we think we can help and enable you to escape 
some of the pitfalls ahead. Anyhow, as partners, we want 
to help you, and if we can assist you to make the United 
States of India one of the great Powers in the world, 
founded on the same concepts of order, freedom and good 
government which we hold dear, we shall be very happy.” 
We think if we made such a declaration to the peoples 
of India they would respond and recognize that when we 
talk about India’s right to equality of status at the 
earliest possible moment we mean what we say. 

The only factor which will ultimately decide whether 
India remains within the British Commonwealth is the 
wishes of her varied peoples. Building political edifices 
which will stand the strain of time demands _ builders 
with long views. Too much time is being wasted in 
talking about safeguards. The only safeguard which really 
matters is Indian good will. In the months ahead we 
should all of us redouble our efforts to capture Indian 
good will. We do not think this will be an impossible 
task. For that reason we welcome the formation of 
the group of young Europeans in Bombay which has 
formed a dining club to establish personal contact with 
the leaders of political India. Another hopeful sign has 
been the first meeting of a good-will conference in the 
Municipal Hall at Bombay at which a Citizens’ Conciliation 
Committee was appointed. This is a permanent non- 
official body formed by the Mayor on the recommendation 
of Mr. M. I. Davis from whom the Spectator printed a letter 
earlier in the year. According to The Times similar 
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bodies are being formed in Poona and elsewhere. We 
hope that the various Empire societies with Indian 
memberships such as the Over-Seas League, and the 
Royal Empire Society will make a special effort to 
implement this work of conciliation. 

We have had special opportunities recently of getting 
into contact with many varicties of Indian opinion 
and we fear that there are many Indians, however mis- 
guided they may be, who seriously question our good 
faith. They think whatever we may have said in the 
past about the right of the peoples of India to control 
their own destiny, that we really do not mean it and that 
in the last resort all that we are thinking about are British 
interests, British trade and British investments. Quite 
apart from the ethics of the situation we repeat that 
the only way to safeguard British interests is to establish 
British-Indian relations on a basis of friendship and 
to create a real partnership. A policy based on force 
or exploiting communal differences could, in our view, 


in the long run only end in disaster. If we can succeed 
in persuading the peoples of India that we mean what 
we say and that we have no ulterior motives except a 
desire to help the United States of India to become 
one of the best-governed and progressive countries 
in the world we think that for many decades to come, 
certainly during the lives of all those now living, 
India will want British help. But if India wants 
British help in the building up of a great Indian World 
State, India must ask for it. There must be no 
outside dictation. 

We shall end on the note on which we began. Win the 
good will and friendship of the peoples of India and 
think only how we can help India to achieve the splendid 
destiny which we think could be hers and we shall have 
created a safeguard which all the friction-mongers will 
be powerless to disturb. It is a bold policy and requires 
men of vision to pull it through. Are there enough of 
them in Great Britain to-day ? 


Disarmament 


‘LY XACTLY twelve years ago this week the accredited 

4 representatives of the Powers set their hands to 
the Treaty of Versailles and the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. So far the Treaty still stands unaltered, an 
inviolable monument upon which are based half the 
relations between the nations of the world. This inviola- 
bility is an article of faith to at least one great nation, 
and by the Pact of Locarno the chief sufferer gave volun- 
tary assent to the greatest penalty that it inflicted upon 
her. There we see a measure of its importance and proof 
that it must not be lightly tampered with. Yet by nega- 
tive rather than active treatment by the nations there are 
clauses which are not in operation. The Treaty has borne 
good fruit, and fruit that the years of experience have 
taught us would have been better pruned away in Paris ; 
most of this has been allowed to die unmourned. 

But to many people, to those indeed of longest vision 
and highest aspirations for mankind, the Treaty and the 
Covenant are unfulfilled in the very clauses that raised 
their hopes the highest. They saw in them a great charter 
of humanity, and assertion of Christian teaching on peace, 
because they contain solemn protestations that the nations 
would for ever seek peace and would forthwith begin to 
lay aside their weapons of war. The League of Nations 
was set up, a new Holy Alliance, but based on far wider, 
almost universal consent, and not upon the wills of auto- 
crats. To some who had those high hopes, these twelve 
years have brought trials too great for their faith. They 
point with despair to the little progress made in disarma- 
ment. 

Either our faith is stronger or we misread the character 
and over-rate the wisdom of the world’s leaders. We do 
not believe that the nations want war, and so long as the 
generation lives that fought from 1914 to 1918 we do not 
believe that they will make war, and that fact, if it is 
true, carries even more force than considerations of the 
weight of my armour against yours. For all that, we 
vield to none in desiring to see real substantial steps 
taken by agreement at the Disarmament Conference early 
next year, because the failure of that Conference would 
show that the face of mankind is turned in the wrong 
direction. It is the spirit that counts, for men can fight 
to the death with their fists as well as with the latest 
devilry invented for military superiority, but if the 
spirit is right they will not refuse to cast away the outward 
symbols, the apparent means of enforcing their aims by 
violence. 

No one would expect a nation that employs any soldiers 


or sailors not to choose the most efficient. The most 
efficient naturally, even rightly under their contracts of 
service, increase the efficiency of their countries’ forces. 
That is all that can be said of the cry about “ increased 
efficiency ” of armaments. Of their size it is less easy 
to write. Some nations cannot divest themselves of the 
idea that it is a “natural” duty of every citizen to 
train himself to bear arms, and this is one surviving mani- 
festation of the real cause of large armies to-day, namely, 
Fear. The nation that has no fear will come to Geneva 
ready to reduce her armaments. We must cast out fear, 
though there is no harder task. Drive it out with a fork, 
and it will return as pertinaciously as Nature. But 
the readiness of the nations to sign the Kellogg Pact 
and every other solemn renunciation of force that is 
put before them is not to be despised, for it is based 
on honest hopes. It weighs substantially in the balance 
against this miserable hesitation to disarm. 

It is rightly said that to guide men to show a true 
peace-loving spirit, it is of little use to appeal to cold 
reason. Their heads can see the reasonable course clearly 
enough. Nor, as Mr. Baldwin has said, is it of use to 
appeal to fear, and, indeed, since there may be noble 
causes to fight for and to die for, we would not have the 
world disarmed from fear of being hurt in a fight. We 
want to see the nations led to disarm by higher ideals 
and motives, the pursuit of peace and good will. And 
if the governments, with their heavy responsibilities 
for the safety of their countries, are to dare to give away 
the material means of enforeing their countries’ wills or 
defending their homes, they must know that their 
peoples are behind them. Therefore, through the months 
left before next February it is the duty of every leader, 
teacher and preacher to instil into the peoples an active 
desire to support their governments in agreeing to disarm. 

We must defend ourselves against the cynic and the 
** practical ” man who condemns disarmament as fantas- 
tic and its advocates as blind to facts. The debate in 
the House of Commons this week was a good example of 
reason and idealism fitly mixed. There was no false 
modesty about the way in which Great Britain, with her 
world-wide responsibilities, has been cutting down her 
means of offence and even of defence. There was fair 
recognition of the causes of France’s fears for her security. 
Our long-inherited reliance on the sea as our defence 
may survive its dwindling power to defend us: equally 
the fears of a nation with no visible boundaries are 
ingrained more deeply than we realize here. Again, 
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there was for the first time, we believe, in the speeches 
of our responsible public men frank statement of the 
danger from Russia. How can Eastern Kurope—Poland, 
Rumania—disarm when across their frontiers there are 
constant incitements to a war-like spirit in a nation so 
vast as Russia ? 

No doubt the stories we hear are exaggerated, the tales 
of 15,000,000 trained men, of 5,000,000 under arms, of 
enormous supplies of munitions of every kind from which 
large quantities can easily be sent to China, India, Spain, 
Morocco and any land where they may best satisfy 
someone by spilling most blood. But at Geneva Russia 
must explain away these stories. It is far too simple 


Employ the 


W* have now about two and a half million unem- 
ployed, and although a revival of trade will 
probably reduce this number slightly, nobody thinks it 
likely that the majority of these can be reabsorbed into 
industry in the next few years. It is even possible 
that, with the technical improvements and economies 
which are being introduced and must be continued if 
our industry is to survive, the number might increase 
after the first effect of revival has worn off, In any 
“ase, we may reckon that there are about three-quarters 
of a million workers in this country who definitely do 
not fit into our normal economic life, are not even 
required as the reserve of labour which industry must 
maintain for periods of emergency and transition. No 
political party has attempted to solve the problem of 
these men and women, nor even officially gone so far 
as to admit that it exists, though it has been dinned 
into our ears by all kinds of economic and sociological 
experts. The only attempts which have been made are 
the work of bodies like the Society of Friends and those 
local authorities which have allotment schemes for the 
unemployed. The official transfer and training schemes 
do not touch it, for both of them presume that all 
the unemployed can be reabsorbed into industry. 

In our correspondence columns this week two of our 
correspondents ask a question which is being more 
frequently asked every day by the man in the street, 
though in political circles it is never mentioned. ‘ Why 
‘an these men not be helped to produce something, even 
if it is not what can find an immediate market ?” 
Professor Scott, whose experiment of Homecrofting the 
Spectator has always watched with interest, even suggests 
that they might be organized by localities to preduce 
some of the commodities which they themselves often so 
sorely need. It will immediately be said, of course, that 
if they do so they will be taking the market from those 
who already supply these things; but would those 
engaged in industry really prefer to continue their present 
course of paying the unemployed to buy their products ? 
We are aware that these are questions at which politicians 
will shake their heads wisely, but that is no reason why 
they should not be asked. 

The examples which Professer Scott quotes are also 
apposite, for they suggest the handiest means of setting 
these men to work. All forms of industry which can 
be practised on a small seale are suitable, no matter 
whether they exactly conform to modern standards of 
factory efficiency. In particular the home _ industries 
which supply immediate needs, and first and foremost that 
ef agriculture, would keep clear in the minds of all 
concerned the relation between their plight and their 
occupation, and would least interfere with normal 
producers for the market. The unemployed might thus 
be made, if not entirely self-supporting, very nearly so, 


India. 


to sec a parallel between the French Revolution, followed 
by the Napoleonic effort to over-run the world, and the 


Russian Revolution with its secthing organization 
within. Some outlet for that force, now concentrated 


on industry and military training, may be needed: it 
may turn westward over Poland and a disarmed Germany ; 
more naturally it may turn eastward to China and 
Russia must do her share in dispelling the fears 
that she inspires. We other nations must teach and learn 
without rest the virtues of good will and courage, for they 
will drive out suspicion and despair. The sign of their 
victory will be the willingness of mankind to throw 
away his superfluous weapons of war. 


Unemployed 


and the motive of supplying their own and each others’ 
immediate wants would remain clear as an incentive to 
willing co-operation. 

What is necessary for such a scheme? The answer 
is twofold, organization and equipment. The nucleus 
of the former is to be found in the voluntary organiza- 
tions which are already nibbling at this solution, and 
perhaps in the experience of the officials who have been 
concerned with allotment and settlement schemes, like 
the Cambridge smallholding experiment. The second 
requirement is more difficult to supply, but surely it 
should not be too expensive to acquire some of the 
derelict land and even machinery which would be 
necessary to set these men supplying their own needs. 

So much has been done by voluntary effort, both in 
South Wales and on a smaller scale elsewhere, that it 
is certain that such a scheme is possible, but there are 
certain provisos which must be made in order that the 
scheme should work. In the first place, the standard 
of life obtainable by a full week’s work in a settlement 
of this kind should not be less than the minimum 
standard obtainable by men in full ordinary employment. 
The probable objections of the Trade Unions, that the 
scheme was a covert attack on standards of living, 
would thus be removed. Secondly, entry into such a 
settlement should be voluntary; forced labour is 
inefficient labour, and if it should afterwards be found 
that a large number preferred to remain permanently on 
“transitional” benefit, any scheme for dealing with 
them should be entirely separate. If land can be found 
near to the places where there are now large numbers 
of unemployed, we believe that there will be no lack of 
volunteers. Thirdly, the organization should be as far 
and as soon as possible turned over to the settlers 
themselves, on some form of co-operative or profit- 
sharing basis, as a means of preserving the good will 
and voluntary effort which would be needed. 

It would be folly to appear certain that such a scheme 
would pay for itself financially and at once. On the 
contrary, it would possibly require even a permanent 
subsidy. It is, however, extremely unlikely that this 
subsidy would exceed the present amount of the dole, 
and the saving in mora) and actual fitness would surely 
be worth the effort. The point of fitness is important, 
for it is not sufficiently recognized that life on the dole 
is life below the poverty line, and the effect on the 
succeeding generations of raising it above that line 
would pay far more than the cost. The scheme, more- 
over, would take men out of the towns, and bring land 
back into cultivation. Is it worth trying? We challenge 
any member of the political parties to prove that it is 
not; and if they cannot, to take steps to put it into 
action. The questions of the man in the street have 
gone too long unanswered. 
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The Week in Parliament 


yw do Disarmament debates in the House mean 

usually a poorish attendance and often perfunctory 
attention to the speeches ? Compare Monday’s debate 
with Tuesday’s. The former was on the forthcoming 
Disarmament Conference, and though all the Parlia- 
mentary big guns were brought into action there 
was at no time a full House, and an air of lassitude pre- 
vailed. It has happened before at Disarmament and foreign 
policy debates. Tuesday’s debate (on the double taxation 
amendment), intrinsically less important, was more 
vital and alive. The Disarmament debate suffered a 
little perhaps from all the parties being substantially 
in agreement—except in the case of Mr. Churchill, who 
was in agreement with nobody, disapproved of Disarma- 
ment and disapproved particularly of Disarmament Confer- 
ences, which always produced, he seemed to argue, more 
armament than there would have been without them. 
One notable feature of the debate was the way in which 
the party leaders were pointedly kind to France, and 
urged that we must get her point of view. Mr. Churchill 
went as far as to say in effect that France ought to 
remain stronger than Germany, and that the preponderant 
military power of France was a factor of European 
peace. Back benchers were asking, groundlessly without 
doubt, whether this unanimity indicated some mot 
d ordre for diplomatic reasons. It was a good debate. 

But the House was fuller and more interested the 
following day when the taxation clauses in the Land 
‘ax Bill came up for discussion. The Debate brought out 
the deep divisions of the Liberal Party. Sir John Simon 
had changed his seat to the second instead of the first 
bench below the gangway, beside Mr. Ernest Brown. 
The members of the Party fought cach other, and dis- 
cussion was of a high order of merit on the whole. Mr. 
Milner Gray (in reply to Sir John Simon) made a speech 
which I heard described by some Government members 
as one of the very ablest statements made in the whole of 


this discussion. It won high tribute from the Solicitor+ 
General. It is the attitude of the House on these occasions 
of the discussion of difficult and highly technical sub- 
jects, as much as speeches themselves, which help to 
re-establish its prestige as a deliberative assembly. 
There was not a line of ad captandum appeal or of rhetorical 
fireworks in, for instance, Mr. Gray’s speech; only hard 
cerebration. And the House respected it. Mr. Clement 
Davies made also a strong case for the compromise. 
There happened in the early hours of Wednesday 
morning what often happens when the Opposition keep the 
Government Members late discussing foregone conclusions. 
The third reading of the Unemployment Insurance Bill, 
which extends the borrowing powers of the insurance 
fund, was taken at eleven o’clock. The Government 
Members apparently had hoped that since the Bill has 
been fully discussed in various stages and voted upon, 
the third reading would be brief and formal. But it is 
part of the party game presumably for the Opposition 
to say from time to time “ It will do the other side good 
to keep it up for an hour or two.” Labour Members 
dependent on trams and trains to get home are apt to be 
resentful—and the Mother of Parliaments loses its 
dignity. The din dies down perhaps if a Minister gets up, 
as Miss Bondfield got up on Wednesday morning and 
made one of those verbal slips which would have been 
fatal in the French Chamber of Deputies but which are less 
serious in the House of Commons. The Opposition had 
pointed out that she herself had declared that it would 
be “‘ dishonest ” to add to the Fund’s indebtedness. In 
reply she said that events had forced the hands of the 
yovernment, forced them into the “ dishonest ” course. 
The word was undoubtedly in inverted commas in Miss 
Bondfield’s mind. But inverted commas are inaudible 
qualifications of a word ; and the Opposition immediately 
pounced upon the phrase and made the most of it. 
GUARDIAN. 





The Colour Bar 


[The Spectator does not necessarily agree with all the views of the writers contributing to this series on the Colour Bar. 
Our object in publishing the series is to attempt some explanation of why the Colour Bar exists, and to emphasize the 
importance of the problem for the British Commonwealth. The article next week will deal with ‘‘The Political Aspect 
of the Colour Bar,”’ and will be by Mr. J. H. Driberg. Our correspondence columns are open at all times to letters 
which seem to us to add to the interest of this discussion ; and such correspondence is cordially invited.—Eb. Spectator.] 


The French Attitude to Colour 
By B. K. F. 


ITH regard to a recent article in the Spectator on 
** The Colour Bar in Great Britain,” I wish Mr. 
John Fletcher success in his duties as Secretary to the 
Joint Council for dealing with the colour bar as it 
exists in Great Britain. In a discussion that I once had 
with him, we referred to the lack of colour prejudice 
among the French. This may be true of the French 
French, “les frangais de France,” as they are called in 
Algeria, who have no direct dealings with natives, and 
know little about them. It is not true of the French in 
Algeria. 

Some of the Algerian natives are coloured or partly 
coloured ; many are not. Yet there is a race bar, equiva- 
lent to a colour bar, in Algeria, which results in a gulf 
between the French and the natives. It may not be 
evident to the casual visitor to Algiers any more than it 
is in Bombay, for instance, although some years ago even 
in the town of Algiers the native would get off the pave- 
ment for a European and salute him. Nowadays this 
mark of respect is general only in the Southern Terri- 
tories which are under military government. To-day, 


however, just as there are boarding houses in Bloomsbury 
where Indians are not wanted, so in Algiers there are 
boarding houses where Arabs, even rich Arabs, are 
refused. Superficially the French are polite, and in some 
of their social gatherings they outwardly display little 
colour or race consciousness in their intercourse’ with 
natives of a status equal or superior to their own. They 
may even appoint a coloured African deputy, such as 
M. Diagne, a native of Senegal, to be an Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, and distribute decorations 
lavishly to natives and confer high-sounding titles, but 
they are careful to see that the native in Algeria has no 
real power and little latitude of public expression. There 
is no free native Press, and if there were, 90 per cent. of the 
natives would still be illiterate. In fact, the feeling be- 
tween many of the natives and many of the French is often 
one of mutual contempt. The French talk of “les indigénes”’ 
with a sneer and a shrug; sometimes they openly express 
their contempt for the “ sale race” of natives. The 
native returns the compliment by expressing the con- 
tempt of a good Mohammedan for the ‘“ Roumi,” some- 
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times using the word “ erdtin ” as an insulting homonym 
for ‘“ Chrétien.’ The native often fears the French 
official, but rarely respects him. ‘This is not surprising as 
French officials are known to encourage one native chief 
to “sneak ” about another. A lack of respect is notice- 
able in “buses and trams, where native conductors often 
treat Europeans with secant courtesy. It is noteworthy 
that in Algeria there is no title of respect used by natives 
when addressing Europeans such as “ Sahib” in India, 
or ‘Tuan’ in the Far Kast. The ordinary native 
hardly troubles to say “ Monsieur” to a European, 
and will usually “tutoyer” him—this, of 
through learning French as spoken to him by a French 
superior. 


course, 


Naturally the French do not trust the natives. When 
the French President visited Algeria last year for the cen- 
tenary celebration of the French conquest not only was 
every bridge and tunnel carefully guarded, but the whole 
railway line was flanked by guards every few yards during 
the passage of the Presidential train. In France itself 
there may be a theory of “ liberté, fraternité, égalité” 
about the Algerian native, but such ideas get short shrift 
from the Algerian Administration. In 1927 the then 
Governor-General of Algeria, M. Viollette, who was 
appointed from France, had to leave the country on 
account of serious disagreement between him and the 
Algerian Financial Delegations on the subject of his great 
and costly schemes of social service for the native 
population. 

Politically, Algeria is considered a part of France, so 
that each of the three Algerian Departments, Algiers, 
Oran and Constantine, send representatives to the Palais 
Bourbon; but when the natives, who outnumber the 
Europeans by six to one, ask for the right to elect their 
own representatives to sit in Paris, they are told that 
they can do so only by becoming French citizens. In 
theory it is easy for a native to become a French citizen ; 
in practice it is rarely done, as the required conditions 
savour of apostasy to a Mohammedan. Many of the 
natives realize their disabilities. In 1919 they addressed 
a petition to President Wilson recounting their grievances 
and seeking his help to deliver them from the French 
yoke. In this petition one of the things complained about 
was a kind of race bar even in the administration of 
justice. A system of special * tribunaux répressifs ” for 
natives was sct up in 1902. It is interesting to note that 
these tribunals, which a leading French legal authority has 
described as barbarous and odious, were ordered to be 
abolished last year by a decree of the French President, 
The Algerian Administration, however, has kept getting 
the matter postponed, although the natives hope that 
these special tribunals for natives will be finally abolished 
this year. 

There is bound to be a bar between a native and a 
Frenchman. Between them there is more than a diver- 
gence of dogma that separates Catholic and Protestant. 
There is the difference between Christianity and Islam— 
between East and West. The basic methods of thinking 
and feeling and living for the mass of the natives have 
not been radically changed or modified by French rule. 
For the Mohammedan the world still consists of two 
divisions, ‘“ dar-el-islam,” the countries of the true 
believer, and “ dar-el-harb,” the lands of the infidel ; and 
deep down in the heart of every good Mohammedan-— 
even if he does bow his head and say “‘ mektoub”’ before 
the inevitable—is the sub-conscious hope that Algeria 
will yet again be a land of Islam. Then, too, the bureau- 
cratic French official is not so elastic as the British 
official; but the native in Algeria will put up with a 
good deal of injustice because his religion makes him a 


fatalist, and the religious motive is reinforced by the effect 
of the Algerian climate. 

Of course, it is very hard for the French and the natives 
to understand each other. For instance, the French try 
to preserve and renew the forests, but the Arab, who 
wants pasture for his goats, is the natural enemy of the 
forest ; henee French forest guards are frequently mur- 
dered by natives. Again, the system of justice in Algeria, 
as in France, is based on the evidence of witnesses; yet 
for an Algerian native the bearing of false witness seem 
honourable if done on behalf of a co-religionist. A 
further example. The Algerian ‘ colon” gets almost 
enraged with the native because he knows that if, say, 
to-morrow the Algerian Government constructed the 
latest type of drinking trough filled with limpid water for 
the Algerian flocks that have only recently been halved 
by drought, the native would politely express his thanks, 
but the next day neither the sheep nor the shepherd would 
pay any attention to the new trough. Strong in tradition 
since Jacob served his uncle Laban, they would follow 
the well-worn tracks to the muddy and fouled water- 
points they have always used. 

But the French oflicials do try to rule the native. 
A Frenchman who is, I suppose, the greatest living 
authority on Algeria, says that the success of all colonizing 
nations from the Romans to the English rests on the sen- 
timent of superiority in the imperial race. Tu regere 
imperio populos, Romane, memento. The French are 
forming an African Empire with Algeria as the hegemonic 
State and the Sahara as a link. They are planning it on 
lines different from ours. They need native troops for 
the next war that French military circles in North Africa 
see so fast approaching, so they have called in a new 
African world to redress the man-power balance of the old. 

One last word. I have verilied the facts of this article 
in strict justice to France ; that France who is the mother 
of such heroes of the Algerian desert as le pére Foucauld 
and General Laperrine, and of all the nameless heroes of 
Boufarik and the colonizing conquest of the Mitidja 
plain. 


An Italian Experiment 
By tre Rev. H. W. Fox, D.S.O. 


YNOUGH, and perhaps too much, has been said 

4 and written of the Italian political system 
and its effects. Regardless of the special conditions 
of Italy and her people, criticism has been clamant. 
It is true that visitors from abroad have noted with a 
condescending appreciation the honesty and the punc- 
tuality prevailing on the railways, the abolition of tips 
in hotels and the great diminution of beggars, forgetting 
that Italians do not spend any great part of their lives in 
hotels and trains, and that they are strong-minded 
enough not to encourage beggary if they do not wish to. 
On the other hand, an outcry was lately raised, with a 
certain impertinence it seems to me, in letters to the 
press about the noisiness of Italian cities. The matter is 
one for Italian and not foreign concern; if the Roman 
or Florentine citizen is not worried by the incessant 
hoots of motor horns, who are we who go there as guests 
of our own free will that we should complain? The 
remedy is in our own hands. 

What is difficult, I think, for the English visitor to 
understand is that the Italian considers the twentieth 
century more important than the fifteenth or sixteenth, 
and that he aims at making his country to-day outshine 
Imperial Rome in glory. For this greatness he is striving 
in a different direction from that which his ancestors 
took. His aim is the increased well-being of the whole 
people and not the advantage of a few at the expense of 
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the many. Last May I had an opportunity of seeing how 
this principle of general improvement is being developed 
in a great agricultural and social experiment. The 
scheme is known by the name of “ bonifiche,” or, for 
want of a better equivalent, betterments, that is, better- 
ment of the land, the individual and the community in 
combination. These bonifiche are to be found in many 
parts of Italy, and are applied both to afforestation work 
and to the reclamation of waste lands. 

The bonifica which I visited is at Maccarese, in the 
Campagna to the north-west of Rome, an estate some 
ten miles long by three wide between the sea and the 
railway from Rome to Pisa. It was bought in 1925 from 
absentee landlords by a group of three or four persons 
backed by leading banks. It was then a land of pesti- 
lential swamps, its only inhabitants fifty malaria-stricken 
shepherds housed in straw-thatched wattle shacks to 
look after some three thousand water-buffaloes and sheep ; 
in winter the most of it was flooded; in summer its 
stagnant pools became fruitful breeding-places for 
mosquitoes. To-day, within the space of six years, every 
acre has been brought under cultivation and the whole 
transformed into as fertile an estate as any in Italy. It 
rarries 3,500 head of cattle and 1,500 horses. The popu- 
lation of fifty has grown to four thousand, and if malaria 
has not been completely abolished—for the mosquito 
still breeds in undrained estates which adjoin this 
bonifica—preventive measures have produced an area 
where it no longer interferes with health. 

The first step to be taken was that of thorough drainage, 
which was carried out in connexion with that of an 
adjoining estate owned by Prince Giovanni Torlonia. 
Two old pumping stations were reconditioned and eighty 
miles of primary and secondary canals and two hundred 
miles of wide open drains were enlarged or newly con- 
structed on the two estates. For this initial work the 
central Government made a free grant of 75 per cent. of 
the cost, and the provincial Government of 12} per 
cent., looking for a return upon their outlay partly in the 
increased value of the land for taxation, but no less in 
the increased physical and moral welfare of the com- 
munity. Sixty-three miles of roads with more than one 
hundred and thirty bridges were constructed, trees were 
cut down, and the whole surface levelled in order that no 
pools for mosquitoes might be left. Three artesian wells 
were sunk, and pure drinking water is carried to every 
part of the estate. The latest enterprise has been the 
erection of an electric power station for pumping water 
from the Tiber into many miles of irrigation canals for 
use in the dry summer months. 

The estate is divided into more than thirty farms, on 
which the necessary dwelling-houses, farm buildings and 
silos have been built, each under the care of an assistant 
manager, who in turn is under the chief director at the 
headquarters in the central village of Castel San Giorgio. 
Since the quality of the soil varies from sand near the 
sea to heavy clay along the railway, every variety of crop 
is being grown—vines, sugar-beet, maize and wheat, 
clover and annual grass, to.say nothing of acres of arti- 
chokes, of which I was told that Rome can never have a 
large enough supply. It seems a miracle that so much 
should have been done in so short a space of time. 

I visited several model cow-byres, with accommodation 
in each for sixty cows. In one there were Friesians, an 
experiment, I think; in the others they were Swiss or 
Tyrolese. The fifty-nine Friesians in milk had that 
morning given one hundred and fifty gallons. There was 
abundant litter and everywhere perfect cleanliness. The 
walls and roofs were colour-washed a pale blue, in accord- 
ance with the theory that flies have a special aversion 


from this colour. The manager’s smile and my own eyes 
showed me that facts do not always support a theory. 
The cows are taken out only for watering, but they 
seemed none the worse for that; they were all in fine 
condition and well groomed, even their tails looked as 
though they were combed every morning. In May they 
are fed with fresh-cut grass ; in the winter with ensilage 
and oileake. The milk is taken to a central dairy, where 
it is weighed and filtered, a necessary precaution even 
though an Italian housewife boils every drop of milk she 
uses; and it is then dispatched in bulk for retailing in 
Rome. 

On another homestead was the stud farm, again with 
admirable modern stabling. Most of the stallions were of 
the Percheron type, though one or two of English or 
Breton blood were pointed out to me. But what I shall 
always remember here was a French ass for breeding 
mules, as large a donkey as I have ever seen, with legs 
like brown stone columns and a coat as thick as that of a 
grizzly-bear, an amazing and friendly creature and ob- 
viously mighty proud of himself. 

Nor shall I forget the products of last year’s vintage, 
the first year in which the vines were cropped. The 
stocks are disease-resisting American on which are 
grafted shoots from Orvieto and the Rhine vineyards. A 
new and up-to-date factory—it is too large to call a wine- 
press—is now being built, and the output of the Castel 
San Giorgio vineyards promises to be as large as it is 
good, to judge from the samples which I tasted. 

I have no space to speak of the model bakery with its 
enchanting smell of new bread, or of the co-operative 
store where the product; of the estate are sold at cost 
price, of the great granary, the nursery gardens or the 
chicken farms, of the schools, the dispensary or the local 
sports club, nor yet of the keenness and obvious happiness 
of all the persons whom I met at their work. Although, 
owing to the enormous capital outlay of nearly one 
million pounds, the Maccarese bonifica cannot yet be said 
to be a paying concern, there is little doubt that it will 
become so within the next few years. A sympathetic 
climate as regards temperature and rainfall, virgin soil 
constantly refertilized, the nearness of the Roman market, 
and the free scope given to individual enterprise and ini- 
tiative are all factors in favour of its prosperity. But 
above any material success stands what is more important 
to the Italian—the opportunity of absorbing within the 
country some part of an ever-increasing population and 
its moral, social, and economic betterment. 


Holyrood 


By Dr. MarcuEriteE Woop, Keeper of the Burgh 
Records, Edinburgh. 

NHE palace of Holyroodhouse, once the Abbey of the 
Holy Rood, is, almost as greatly as the Castle of 
Edinburgh, part of the fabric of Scottish history. 
Founded, like many others, by that “ sair sanct for the 
croun,” David I, it is distinguished among them by the 
favours granted to it by the King. Why it was so singled 
out is nowhere stated. The legend of the appearance of 
the miraculous stag to King David while hunting is one 
of comparatively late growth advanced to account for 
the foundation. The situation in what was at that time 
a marsh is only capable of explanation in that there 
appears to have been a cell of Culdees on the spot. It is 
possible that King David considered that a monastery of 
the Canons Regular of St. Augustine—who were not an 
enclosed order—near to his castle and burgh of Edinburgh 
might prove a convenient habitation for himself and 
future kings. Similar monasteries were indeed founded 
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at Cambuskenneth, near Stirling, and at Scone. If such 
were his intentions, events proved him right, for Holyrood 
has a history more as palace than as abbey. 

The Abbey was founded in 1128, and itsfirst extant charter 
may be dated between 1143 and 1147. The canons did not 
take up residence there till 1176, presumably upon the 
completion of the buildings. Till that date they lived in 
the Castle of Edinburgh whose church, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, was one of the many endowments given by 
King David. The outstanding privilege granted to them 
was the right to their own burgh, lying between the abbey 
and the burgh of Edinburgh, still known as the Canongate 
—the street of the canons. They appear also to have had 
the privilege of sanctuary, asserted in the sixteenth 
century, at least, io have belonged to them “ in all tymes 
bigane past memorie of man.” Apart from these privi- 
leges the history of the abbey does not differ greatly from 
that of other Scottish abbeys. Never so wealthy as 
Melrose or Arbroath, it was considerable enough to form 
a useful patrimony for the natural sons of the Stewart 
kings. Like Melrose and other Border abbeys it suffered 
repeatedly at the hands of the “‘ ancient enemy,” to rise 
more beautiful under the care of its abbots, Abbot 
Crawford, who in 1460 rebuilt it, Abbot Bellenden, who 
enriched it with bells and brazen font, chalice and pyx 
of gold and vestments of silk and gold. But wars and 
reformers have left nothing of these but the service book 
of the abbey—the Holyrood Ordinale and the font— 
and that, a prize of war, is at St. Albans. 

But as the burgh of Edinburgh grew in wealth and 
importance, the Scottish kings began to reside there 
more frequently. At first the palace buildings in the 
castle served their turn, but changing ideas made them 
too confined for the kings, their officials and their followers, 
apart from the fact that to the Stewart kings the castle 
held ugly reminders of their virtual imprisonment during 
their long minorities. James III lived much at the 
Abbey of Holyrood and was married there “in gret 
dignite.” His use of the place makes it tempting to 
conjecture that he began the building of the palace, 
but there is no evidence of any construction till the 
reign of his successor James IV. Between the years 
1501 and 1504 much work was done, to make a fit 
habitation for his bride, Margaret Tudor. But the history 
of the palace was destined to be no less tragic than 
that of the abbey, and of his buildings no trace is left, 
while the oldest existing part, the north-west tower 
is attributed to his successor, James V, and the rest 
dates only from the reign of Charles IT. 

The Stewarts were ever an unfortunate race and 
their associations with the palace of Holyroodhouse 
are, in the main, as tragic as their lives. The palace 
was burned twice during the minority of Mary Stuart 
and though sufliciently restored to be habitable by her, 
its history during her reign is mostly as sad as that 
reign. And for her successors it seems to have been no 
more fortunate. 

Only once in the early years of its existence was 
Holyrood the place of unrestrained gaiety. The marriage 
arranged between James IV and Margaret Tudor, 
daughter of Henry VII, was hailed by Scotland 
as the beginning of a perpetual peace and the king, a 
great lover of splendour, devoted the years before the 
coming of his bride, a child of twelve at the time of the 
making of the contract, to preparing a palace for her. 
* Diligent and Grete labour” was spent on the building 
beside the abbey of the Holy Cross, in which King 
James interested himself greatly. 

In 1503 the young Lady Margaret set out on her 
journey to meet her future husband and the accounts of 


her progress to Edinburgh and the festivities there read 
more like a fairy tale or an old romance than sober history. 
Men had said that the Golden Age of Scotland had 
passed with the reign of Alexander III, but it must 
have seemed as though a touch of that age had come 
again. ‘The chroniclers told—and their words can still 
be read—of the glories of the palace, the King’s chamber, 
hung with red and blue and a “ cloth of estate ” of cloth-of- 
gold, the Great Chamber, of which the hangings bore 
the “ hystory of Troy Towne,” on the windows of which 
were the arms of England and Scotland, party per pale, 
with a thistle and a rose enlaced through a crown, the 
KXing’s Great Chamber hung with the story of Hercules, 
all lit with tall candles of wax by night. 

In and around the palace, pageant and play, jousting 
and dancing succeeded each other, the citizens of Edin- 
burgh entertained the royal bride and bridegroom with 
a great display, the poet William Dunbar, expressed the 
general rejoicing and praise of the new queen in beautiful 
verse. The King was in all the centre of the picture, now 
in attendance on his bride, then offering attentions to her 
ladies, then in friendly converse with the nobles of her 
suite. It was all so gay and friendly that there seemed no 
reason why the peace should not be perpetual, for they 
understood each other so well. But they were all mistaken 
—it was merely a truce, broken only too easily when 
King James, led by the persuasions of the King of 
France, duped with the wild dreams of a crusade of 
Christendom against the infidel, which he should lead, 
embarked on the fatal expedition which brought death to 
himself, death and ruin to his kingdom on. the three low 
hills of Flodden. 

But there was no whisper of that, and they were merry 
and good friends for the time—as they are now. 


Spinsters in Council 
By Rutn Durrin. 
NN, looking pale, is on a sofa with a shawl over 
her feet. [Enter Jane.| 

JANE: Well, my dear, how are you ? 

ANN: Exactly as you would expect to find me after 
influenza—depressed and fractious—but very glad to 
see you. Like Queen Victoria, we are not amused, 
but we’d like to be, please. 

JANE: I guessed from the post-influenzal cadences 
of your voice on the telephone this morning that you were 
feeling like that. Funnily enough, I was just reading about 
the old man in Lady Gregory’s The Workhouse Ward, 
who said that all “‘ he was craving was the talk,” and that 
‘“*to be lying here and no conversible person in it would 
be the abomination of misery,” and I gathered you’d 
agree with him and like a little company. 

Ann: So I do. But I haven’t read The Workhouse 
Ward. It sounds cheering, especially when you give it 
a touch of your native tongue. 

JANE: Cheering! I should think so! You must 
make Lady Gregory’s acquaintance as a_ pick-me-up, 
or perhaps a Somerville and Ross would fill the need. 

Ann: Oh, I know them! They’ve always been one 
of my chief delights—not only for their glorious fun, 
but for the way in which they get the right phrase every 
time, with a kind of effortless ease, as if the words rose 
to the surface all sparkling and effervescent—like bubbles 
on champagne—because they couldn’t help it. 

JANE (meditatively) : It’s queer, isn’t it, wren you think 
of Lady Gregory and Somerville and Ross and other 
women writers... . I wonder who first denied that 
women had a sense of humour. 

Ann: A man without it, I should suppose, 
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JANE: I never thought of it before, but when you 
come to think of the most celebrated women writers, 
very often their most striking characteristic happens to 
be a sense of humour. 

ANN: Perhaps humour’s a preservative, like salt, and 
that’s why they survive. Yes, you’re right—even the 
pioneers, like Fanny Burney and Miss Edgeworth had it 
in days when humour in women wasn’t encouraged. Do 
you remember Gregory’s Father's Legacy to his Daughters’? 

JANE: Never heard of it. Is he a relation of Lady 
Gregory’s ? 

ANN: I should imagine not! Do give it me; it’s 
on the third shelf behind you—thin, in tooled calf... . 
Yes, here’s the place. After warning women that wit 
is the most dangerous talent they can possess, he says, 
“Humour is a different quality. It will make your 
company much solicited ; but be cautious how you in- 
dulge it. It is often a great enemy to delicacy, and a 
still greater one to dignity of character. It may some- 
times gain you applause, but will never procure you 
respect.” 

JANE: Good man! I expect the daughters enjoyed 
that bit when Papa’s back was turned ! 

Ann: You forget it was a “ Legacy,” Jane, and they 
probably shed tears over it! is humour was of the 
unconscious sort. Listen to this :—‘‘ We so naturally 
associate the idea of female softness and delicacy with 
a correspondent delicacy of constitution, that when a 
woman speaks of her great strength, her extraordinary 
appetite, her ability to bear excessive fatigue, we recoil 
at the description in a way she is little aware of.” 

JANE: I like his pontifical “we.” I wonder what 
“we” would have thought of Channel swimmers and 
women aviators! But to return to women writers. 
Take Jane Austen—why, she 7s humour. 

Ann: Yes, but hers was not “ an enemy to delicacy ” 
—it’s too subtle—a kind of all-pervading atmosphere 
that only rarely explodes into fun—if atmospheres can 
explode ! 

JANE: That’s why some people find her dull, I 
suppose. Her books are like a homely countryside 
whose chief charm is the delicious quality of the air— 
the kind of air that freshens you up and blows away 
cobwebs. Id like to recommend a sojourn in it to some of 
the unbalanced creatures whose only literary atmosphere 
is that of a night-club with a subtle flavour of unwashed 
dishes and stale cigarette smoke ascending from the 
basement. 

Ann: Who else? There’s George Eliot, of course, 
in spite of conscientious lapses into heavy seriousness. 
Mrs. Poyser—and the Tulliver aunts—I like them 
almost better, I think, as far as real humour is concerned. 

JANE: Yes, she certainly had it. And dear Mrs. 
Gaskell, not only for Cranford as a perfect whole, but for 
the sense of fun that must have made her revel in creating 
Mrs. Gibson in Wives and Daughters, and the Countess 
and Lady Harriet. Her humour is so warm and sun- 
shiny and sympathetic—never crucl. 

Ann: I said that humour in literature was a kind of 
preservative and ensured a measure of immortality— 
but now I think of it, what about the Brontés? They 
live, but not because of their humour. 

JAxe: Poor things! Humour would have had a 
hard struggle to survive in Haworth Parsonage. But 
don’t you think there’s a wicked gleam of it in Paul 
Emanuel, and even, with a sub-acid flavour, in Ginevra 
Fanshawe ? 

ANN: Perhaps. Ye-es. Yes, I think Charlotte must 
have had it, but it was warped, like a tree in a bitter 


wind ; it needed sunshine. Rochester’s rather a stumb- 
ling-block, too; could he have existed with a sense of 
humour ? 

Jane: Well, there are always exceptions to prove 
the rule—but I won’t altogether abandon Charlotte. 
Emily, now... . 

ANN: Oh, well, Emily’s Emily, and a law unto herself. 

JANE: Yes, and your humour-preservative theory 
doesn’t hold water. Some of the greatest of the 
immortals hadn’t any humour—not even what the 
Trish call “a wee lock” of it. Think of Milton and his 
“affable archangel’s”’ discourses, and the admission 
that in Paradise there was “no fear lest dinner cool,” 
—which was lucky in the circumstances! And the 
description of the digestive processes of angelic beings 
s.. and 

ANN: Don’t, Jane! I’m too weak to bear much! 

JANE: It'll do you good to laugh. Ive a good mind 
to try the effect of Wordsworth’s Anecdote for Fathers 
on you, as a cure for post-influenzal depression—only I 
always get incoherent when I come to “ And five times 
to the child I said”! Poor little Edward! It annoyed 
me that “ The Stuffed Owl ” didn’t give the “ Aneedote ” 
in extenso. 

AnN: My own particular bit of Wordsworthian 
humour is in “‘ The Idiot Boy.”” Do you remember when 
Betty finds him at last, sitting on the pony by the 
waterfall ; 





**She darts, as with a torrent’s force; 
She almost has o’erturned the horse.” 
Fortunately for her and Johnny, “the pony he was 
mild and good,” if I remember rightly. 

Jane: Vd forgotten that. I must read it again when 
I’m feeling too serious. 

ANN: We’ve wandered from our point—humour in 
women. 

JANE: Well, at any rate, if they haven’t it, we’ve 
proved once more that “God Almighty made them to 
match the men ”’—and that’s about the long and the 
short of it. 


A Penny of Observation 


ArmMaApo: How hast thou purchased this experience ? 
Moru: By my penny of observation. 
(Love's Labour’s Lost.) 

PH ANTASMAGORIA 

It was our delightful privilege to attend a Men’s Dress 
Reform Revel which was held in London last week. In the 
costumes of the male guests the profusion of colour was 
only equalled by the variety of cut, and our eye. was charmed. 
But we must confess, at the risk of appearing churlish, to a 
certain bewilderment. The ideals of the movement responsible 
for this exhibition (our use of the word is subject to correction) 
achieved, as it seemed to us, no coherent expression. Conscious, 
on arrival, that our own attire, which was that worn by most 
members of the working classes, and hence known as a lounge 
suit, stood gravely in need of fantastication, we looked about us 
for an object-lesson. Alas! there were too many. Hardly 
had we decided to drop into our tailor’s (like a character in a 
pre-War novel) and order just such a pair of puce taffeta 
shorts as were sharply defining the limbs of a stout gentleman 
in pince-nez, when our purpose was shaken by the sight 
of a youth in plus-fours of sable velvet. Round that man’s 
legs, we reflected, there is enough black velvet to act Shake- 
speare in front of, in a smallish theatre. We were perplexed, 
disorientated. The knees, those bones of sartorial contention— 
were they to be revealed, or was their very existence to be 
glossed over? Even in the matter of the male neck, whose 
emancipation from the thraldom of starch we had understood 
to bea cardinal tenet of these revellers, opinion seemed divided. 
While there were many who flaunted the Adam’s apple 
undraped and even exposed a segment of their chests, a small 
but conspicuous minority wore high, tight collars of coloured 
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stuffs and that expression of strong but ineffectual resentment 
usually associated with the early stages of death by strangu- 
lation. It was, we repeat, bewildering—the more so since, 
in that squeak-and-djibbah atmosphere, the company seemed 
pervaded by a kind of ghastly unreality, and there were several 
present whose appearance was so peculiar that we wrote 
them off as hallucinations. We left the building with the 
conviction that, if anything is to come of the movement for 
Men’s Dress Reform, its disciples must first make up their 
minds which part of the human body they want to expose, 
and then go and expose them in the South of France. 
* * % * 

Tne HInDERMOsT. 

The Public Health Committee of the Middlesex County 
Council have been complaining of a ‘* serious disturbance of 
work ”’ caused at the Redhill Hospital by the R.A.F. prepara- 
tions at Hendon for their annual display. We fear that there 
still exists a section of public opinion which will be moved to 
sympathy, and perhaps to indignation, by the revelation that 
for the past three years patients have been unable to rest 
during the daytime in June owing to the fact that a large 
number of powerfully engined machines have been manoeuv- 
ring and firing machine-guns over the hospital, often at a very 
low altitude. It may even be argued by these sentimental 
reactionaries that it is of greater importance that life should 
not be made intolerable for a lot of sick people than that the 
R.A.F. display should attain its present high standard of 
spectacular bravura. But this is a poor sort of argument in 
these days. Is the public to be stinted of noise, or of speed, or 
of thrills—must the nation forgo its bread and circuses simply 
because hospital patients are so poorly acclimatized to modern 
civilization that they cannot sleep through the equivalent of 
an air raid? A thousand times, no! The preparatory 
manoeuvres complained of can be only slightly modified ; 
for flying practice, as the Air Ministry point out in their 
rich, sensuous prose, “ensures the safety of the personnel 
by obviating the impairment of the efficiency of partici- 


pating units.” 


CruELTyY Becins AT HoME 

Dryden has somewhere a phrase, “ the fury of their kind- 
ness,’ which exactly hits off the temper of last week's annual 
meeting of the R.S.P.C.A. For two hours there was almost 
continuous uproar. ‘Phe platform was rushed. People jumped 
on chairs, shouting at each other the hooligan commonplaces of 
modern Parliamentary debate. While some members, hop- 
ping up and down in their excitement, cried : ** Turn out the 
vivisectors and the hunting men,” others laid hands on a 
literary gentleman (the type is always suspect) and, in the 
process of ejecting him on to his head, * practically ’”’—to use 
his own words— tore him limb from limb.” Many will 
deplore an occurrence of this sort, holding it to be undignified 
and ludicrous ; but for our part we welcome it. In the first 
place, it serves as a reminder that there is no synthetic sub- 
stitute for human folly. However lofty their purposes, men 
will go on making fools of themselves in the mest preposterous 
and improbable ways. You can steal a march on the baser 
instincts of brute creation by such devices as an electric hare ; 
but not even an electric chairman could prevent well-meaning 
people from behaving like imbeciles every now and then. We 
-annot be too often taught that folly is eternal. In the second 
place, such incidents as that of the R.S.P.C.A. meeting provide 
a striking contradiction of the theory that modern life is hum- 
drum, and lacks dramatic value. Two years ago, a riot at 
Auburn Penitentiary let loose a flood of American films 
dealing with the major crises of prison life. Hf only one of our 
ewn producers had the enterprise and what is called the 
** vision * to dramatize the annual reunion of these champions 
of the defenceless and the dumb, we should at last see a British 
film of which the best that could be said, on the other side of 
the Atlantic, would not be that it is * redolent of the quiet 
charm of the English countryside.” Motu. 
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{Byzantine Arr IN Panis.] 


Tuart over a thousand years of the art of Byzantium should be 
represented by so small an exhibition as that now being held 
in Paris of Byzantine Art is testimony to those disruptive and 
destructive powers which scattered the treasures of Constan- 
tinople and melted down her gold and silver on those two 
occasions in 1204 and 1453 when the city was given over to un- 
restricted looting. But if the exhibition is a small one, its 
quality is exquisite. For the first time the treasures of Byzan- 
tine art that lie forgotten or inaccessible in the smaller 
museums, churches and monasteries of the remote corners of 
Europe can now be seen together, and for the first time one is 
able to derive a general impression of the merits, intentions 
and achievements of Byzantine artists. One Byzantine object 
in a museum filled with other things; one stray illuminated 
manuscript cr gold jewel in a remote church fails to convey 
that particular impression at which Byzantine art aimed. 
For it was an art which required a setting of gilt cupolas, 
revetments of coloured marble, mosaic panels and Imperial 
splendour—in fact, the background of a city of unlimited 
wealth and power. To-day the poor fragments of what 
remains struggle against the cold framework of a museum 
atmosphere to regain their ancient warmth and richness. 

Unfortunately Byzantine art is suffering from its friends. 
Those who have been able to study it and sce its power and 
beauty become appalled at the injustice which has relegated 
it to the ranks of the decadent arts. They realize that, once 
it is understood, it will be placed in a class by itself, and its 
influence as the greatest formative element in the growth of 
Kuropean art in the early Middie Ages will be recognized. 
But, insensibly, advocacy slips into propagandism. The 
enthusiasts become apost’es and the main object is forgotten. 
Byzantine art has its own standards and its own outlook, 
which differ essentially from those of Hellenistic art on the 
one hand and Italian art of the Quattrocento on the other. Nor 
will it profit anyone to attempt to diminish the value of those 
periods of art which have achieved recognition in order to 
reinstate at their expense one which has not. You cannot hope 
to convert a Renaissance enthusiast into a votary of Byzan- 
tium by a mere process of denigration of all that he admires. 
Stil less can you convert him by pointing out that Italian art 
owes its early merits to Byzantine painters and that it is all 
derivative from Byzantium. As well might you suggest 
that Greek art of the fifth and sixth century was but deriva- 
tive from ancient and finer Oriental art, merely because 
Assyria and the Hittites played an important part in the in- 
spiration of early Greek artists. 

For Byzantine art has its own peculiar genius which has 
nothing at all to do with what preceded it or with what fol- 
lowed it. In this exhibition in Paris you can get a proper 
impression of that genius and find out, by a proeess of com- 
paring one work of art with another, what the Byzantine 
artist was trying to express, how he worked and what was his 
general aesthetic intention. You will see at once that Byzan- 
tine art has a directness and a certainty of touch about it 
which recall the character of Greek art of the best periods. 
Like a Greek artist, the Byzantine made no distinction between 
the arts and the crafts. Among modern artists a certain snob- 
bery, if I may so call it, has segregated the ‘** Fine ” arts and 
left the rest to those who ex hypothesi are supposed to be rela- 
tively incompetent. Not so the Byzantine and the ancient 
Greek : both alike saw no difference between a small master- 
piece a few inches high and the adornments of a temple. You 
can see at this exhibition a miniature mosaic six inehes square 
that might have been made by the artist of an apse as high as 
that of St. Sophia, or a carved sapphirine as perfect as a life-size 
emperor in porphyry. Like the Greek also the Byzantine 
aimed at perfection in the general plan and in the particular 
detail. There is nothing that is either impressionist on the 
one hand or fussy on the other about his work. It is all 
marked by perfect integrity of intention ; he was not secking 
fortuitous effect or incidental charm. He was essentially a 
formalist, in the sense that he preferred design to detail and 
certainty of touch to accidents of effect. I have never dis- 
covered what ‘“ intellectual art’? may be, but I am certain 
that it is not a description that can be applied to Byzantine 
art: for Byzantine art is both intimate and emotional, though 
in a sense totally distinct from the intimacy and emotions 
which are felt by a contemplation of true Western art. The 
emotions that you will feel in the presence of a perfect Byzan- 
tine masterpiece are recondite and remote, but they are 
emotions all the same, and, by their quality, more impressive 
than the turbulent emotions which may be caused (shall 
we say ?) by the work of Velasquez or Raphael. With 
Byzantine art one marvels at the thing made rather than 
at the maker. 

It is a commonplace to say that Byzantine art has some- 
thing of the Orient about it. To me it seems that the Orient 


(or that part of it which concerns Byzantium) has something 
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Byzantine about it. For the outlook and methods of the 
Byzantine artist are those of the archaic Greek. The mediaeval 
Greek was, like his archaic ancestor, re-adapting the Orient 
once more to his own purposes and inspiring the Orient by his 
own synthesis of Oriental achievement. The tragedy is that 
we know so very little about vast periods of Byzantine art. 
As I see it, its beginning was the most startling of all. In the 
fourth century A.D. a complete and radical change comes 
over late Roman art with a suddenness that is one of the un- 
explained mysteries in the history of art. Roman_ por- 
traiture changes abruptly into a new style and manner of 
workmanship which is as virile and vivid as its preceding 
period was decadent and duil. Byzantine art is born fully 
armed from the head of Zeus. Then it fades into an eclipse 
until the sixth century, when its predilections were mainly 
architectural. Yet of the sixth century and the age of 
Justinian we know almost nothing, and the whitewashed walls 
of St. Sophia still hold their secrets. A further period of 
darkness and then the summit is reached in the ninth, tenth 
and eleventh centuries. That is the great period. Another 
pause, this time due to the invasion of Crusading “ barbar- 


ians,” and at the end of the thirteenth century comes a 
final flash of virility and invention, the Renaissance of 
Byzantium. 


A year or so ago I showed to a famous expert on the Re- 
naissance a Byzantine masterpiece of the tenth century. 
* Yes,” he said, ** it is not unpleasant, but, you see, Byzantine 
artists went on copying one another’s work and you can never 
tell whether what you have is the original or a copy ten times 
removed from it: and, of course, it is all so dull and 
uninspired.”” What I showed him was in fact the prototype 
of his hypothetical “ ten copies ”’ and he could not identify it 
as such. To-day that prototype is in the exhibition at Paris. 
But that any expert of any period of art should be unable to 
distinguish an original from a copy ten times removed is a 
reflection upon his judgement of any age. The exhibition 
may help to educate those who still are unable to distinguish 
gold from dross, for in it are the authentic works of every 
branch and period of Byzantine artistic activity. S. C. 


The Theatre 


[“ Lare Nicur Fryar.” By Lovurs Werrzenkorn. 
PHOENIX ‘THEATRE. | 


AT THE 


Do not go to the Phoenix Theatre for a quiet evening. Go 
for excitement. You will not be disappointed. 

This is a play, brilliantly produced by Mr. Raymond Massey, 
which badgers and bludgeons you into agitated sympathy. 
Fidgeting uneasily in your place, you respond to the restless- 
ness and clamour convulsing the newspaper office on the 
stage. You look, here, at the inset scene ** top left ’”’—as the 
art editor says—and see the fluffy telephone operator 
mitigating the strain of unceasing calls with the masticaticn of 
chewing gum. You look there, top right, and see Ziggie 
Feinstein (incarnate in Mr. Allen Jevkins’s performance) 
bellowing stunt ideas through his telephone. You look middle, 
and see the editor of ** The Evening Gazette,” Randall, whom 
Mr. Massey manages to make the only active hero of the even- 
ing, selling his soul for what is described as “* not a newspaper 
but a racket.” You look lower right and lower left and see bits 
of the public of this frightful rag lapping up its mud—not 
without occasional expressions of disgust or protest: a just 
hint to editors like Mr. Randall, and to proprietors like Mr. 
Hinchecliffe, whose shining room is also, at intervals, top left. 
At moments you look right and left and middle, assisting, with 
an agonisingly multiplied consciousness, at three simultaneous 
seenes. A fearful effort. And here the journalist invites the 
sympathy of less regular patrons of the stalls. It is (says he) 
not unlike newspaper work. Doing four or five things at once ! 
The others can’t believe it. 

This quartered or even quinquesected proscenium, shooting 
into spot-lights in corners and centre, mechanically heightens 
emotion or quickens nerve storms. The achievement is unique 
of its sort, which, as I said, is not the insinuating sort. Nerves 
are further torn by the howls of newsboys distributing a 
simulacrum of * The Evening Gazette ’ during one interval ; 
while, during the others, a stabbing “* musie ’ vomits its hurdy- 
gurdy vibrations. What a world! One admires, one must 
udmire, immensely. There is no time to do anything else. 
Then one thinks of something, say, like 7'he Cherry Orchard, and 
sighs, 

The plot? I had forgotten the plot. It is subordinate 
to the production, yet entirely appropriate to the method 
of its narration. It is, in outline, old. Mr. Galsworthy gave it 
us in The Show. M. Brieux gave it us in La Robe Kouge— 
with lawyers in place of journalists: the story, simply, 
of a woman with a past whose dramatic murder of her 
seducer, years earlier, is raked up for the enjoyment of 
tabloid readers; she being thus driven to suicide; her 
husband also. Mer daughter, about to be married, is only 


just saved by the devotion of her young man. Very beautifully 
does Miss Louise Hampton :give us the scene where the 
distracted woman telephones to beg mercy of the newspaper 
hounds whom you see ringing her off at the other end. 
Beautifully, too, at the close, does Miss Rosemary Ames 
give the “ Mr. Hinchecliffe why did you kill my mother ? ” 
of the wretched girl’s cail at the office. With great skill does 
Mr. Massey indicate the breakdown of the editor's resolve 
to carry on, his remorse, and his revolt against his earlier 
proclaimed creed that “ideals won't put a patch in your 
pants.”” (This, by the way, isn’t true: ideals of a sort have 
quite a lot of dollars in them.) But all moves at such a frantic 
rate that one cannot fix details in acting. 

And though the play begins at 8.45, the additional racket of 
late arrivals in the stails on the second night was so deafening 
that I did not catch whether the odious proprietor of “* The 
Evening Gazette’ knew that his victim, the murderess, 
was on the point of marrying her innocent daughter. If not, 
his suspicion of this news tag cught to be inserted. For an 
up-to-date “ tabloid,” it wasn’t, surely, a very good stunt to 
rake up a twenty-year-old murder apropos of nothing. 

Nearly all my colleagues have remarked, in summarizing 
this violent play, that we in England have, thank Heaven, 
no such Press methods as those exhibited by Mr. Weitzenkorn. 
Let us be very careful! We must walk (or print) humbly. 
Such boasts have a way of falsifying themselves. The 
pace quickens. ‘Taste descends. New York or Chicago, 
once at a safe distance, fly nearer every day. ‘* The 
Evening Gazette may start its London edition, which may 
seem quaintly old-fashioned when ‘* The Morning Roar” 
follows it. Ferventiy I invite my self-satisfied colleagues to 
a prayer that the public may some day be educated, may 
develop delicacy of feeling, and so may refuse “news” of 
too malignant a brutality. In this is our only hope. 


RIcHARD JENNINGS. 


Correspondence 


A Betrer ATMOSPHERE IN INDIA. 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 

Sir,—Tt is always Giilicult in India to see the wood for the 
trees, but one has only to compare conditions to-day with 
those of a year ago to recognize that there has been a great 
change, and that the ** boom” period of anti-British activities 
is definitely over. The picketing of cloth shops still continues, 
but it is spasmodic, and on a comparatively small scale. A 
revival here and there is noted with approval in the nationalist 
press, but it is not the spontaneous movement of a year ago, 
and in some of the larger towns the cloth merchants are 
asserting their independence. The enormous processions, 
which were such a feature of anti-Government propaganda 
last year, have now ceased, and since the Cawnpore riots 
there has been a remarkable freedom from disturbances in 
the bazars of our larger cities. There are a few districts, 
apart, of course, from Burmah, where there is a certain amount 
of agrarian lawlessness, but this is really economic, and due 
to the fact that in many parts of India the peasant finds 
it almost impossible to sell any part of his produce to pay 
his rent or his money-lender. Over most of India a great 
“alm has settled. It may be only for a few months; it 
certainly is not based on a contented or united people, but 
it does suggest that if the Round Table Conference can push 
through its work quickly and efficiently the leaders may 
come back to a country in which it will be possible to start 
at once with the work of establishing responsible government 
in the Provinces, and subsequently at Delhi. 

A number of factors have contributed to bring about this 
comparative calin and a general attitude amongst the 
middle classes which is more favourable to the Government. 
Every agitation is apt to produce some kind of a reaction, 
and the civil disobedience movement required far more than 
the usual amount of sacrifice from the nationalists, and 
of forbearance both from those outside the movement, like 
most of the Moslems, and from those who had to suffer 
financially like so many shopkeepers. There is also a large 
section of ordinary middle-class folk who are nationalist in 
sentiment, but are easily frightened at any sign of anarchy, 
and have been shocked to find how easily a political move- 
ment can stir up the large criminal element which exists in 
all the large cities, and which has tended, during the last 
ten years to become organized into gangs, and to take full 
advantage of political and communal disturbances. It 
is quite clear that Mr. Gandhi himself, as can be seen from 
his own writings in Young india, is frankly disturbed over 
this aspect of recent disturbances, and the report of the 
Cawnpore Enquiry Commission will only confirm the appre- 
hension felt by the more peace-loving sections of the com- 
munity. 

The Congress Party has lost much of its effectiveness and 
cohesion during the last few months. It was obvious to 
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anyone who attended the Karachi meeting that it was only 
Mr. Gandhi's personal ascendancy which prevented open 
conflicts between varicus sections of the Party, and it was 
clear that once the leaders had gone back to their Provinces 
much of this ill-feeling would become manifest. The Bengal 
Congressmen, Mr. Sen Gupta and Mr. Subhas Bose have split 
the local nationalists into two equal factions, and are now 
engaged in a most unedifying campaign of mud-slinging 
and personal vilification. Mr. Sen Gupta is a member of 
the Congress Working Committee, a former President of 
the Bengal Congress Committee, and one of the most prominent 
nationalists in India. Mr. Bose has, however, the leadership 
of the present Bengal Committee, and is being accused of 
consolidating his position by every form of corruption. Such 
attacks from men inside the Party are causing many Indians 
to wonder what has become of the very large sums of money 
which have been collected, sometimes by rather dubious 
methods, during the last cighteen months. There have been 
accusations of speculation with regard to the sale of Congress 
tickets, and all over India the ‘* volunteers ” feel that they 
have been badly treated. They received a small daily allow- 
ance during the period of civil disobedience, the equivalent, 
perhaps, of sixpence a day, but it was sufficient to keep 
thousands of young middle class men who are otherwise 
unemployed, and also many other unemployed working men, 
in the industrial towns. These men feel that their bhaita 
should not have been stopped suddenly on the signing of the 
Irwin-Gandhi Pact, and the general dissatisfaction has 
caused small riots in some of the larger cities. There have 
also been factional disputes in other Congress centres, the 
most bitter being at Lucknow where the Party has practically 
ceased to function. 

Except for its attitude towards the British connexion the 
various sections of the Congress Party have very little in 
common, and any period of comparative quiet on what may 
be called the British front is always marked by an outbreak of 
internecine disputes, partly between Provinces, but more 
between individual leaders. A new factor during the last few 
years has been the entrance of so many prominent mill- 
owners and industrialists from Western India. These men 
have very little sympathy with the doctrinaire economic ideas 
of the younger Congressmen, most of whom hold—at any 
rate in theory—the kind of views which we usually connect 
with the Independent Labour Party. There is a very strong 
feeling amongst many Congress workers that the mill-owners 
came into the movement in order to get a boycott of foreign 
cloth, and that their subscriptions to the Fund were simply a 
method of purchasing an effective kind of protection through 
the instrumentality of the volunteers. They are now accused 
of profiteering on cloth, of selling inferior mill cloth as if it 
was the home-spun khaddar, and of treating the volunteers 
shabbily. The Congress Party is very far from being a ‘“* happy 
ship ” just at the moment, and if any new outbreaks should 
occur they are more likely to be communal than political, and 
to be the work of individuals rather than the Congress Party. 
The greatest danger undoubtedly lies in the appalling eco- 
nomic conditions which may cause an agrarian rising in 
Eastern India not unlike what is now occurring in Burmah. 

One comforting factor in the political situation is the 
growing recognition by most decent-minded Indians that there 
is no easy solution to their problems, and that the British are 
not the only and in fact are not the chief obstacle. The 
Round Table Conference last autumn was a great surprise to 
most middle-class Indians, who for the first time began to 
understand that real changes were likely to take place, and 
that our intentions might be honourable in spite of all that 
happened in the past. The last three months have 
strengthened this feeling, for few people now underestimate 
the extent of communal feeling, or the difficulties involved in 
bringing the States into a Federation. Large sections of the 
community, especially those who “have a stake in the 
country,” are beginning to feel some qualms about the future. 
Many nationalists are a little like the wealthy lady in one of 
Saki’s stories, whose advocacy of Socialism was the more 
fervent because she was quite certain that its advent was not 
likely to occur in her own life-time. They have always 
assumed in any picture of a future India that they could be 
certain of the loyalty of the police and of their freedom from 
any communal bias ; that behind the police would be a well- 
disciplined Army, strong enough to put down any disorder 
with ease and celerity. Certain events during the last few 
months have cast some doubt on these axioms. The police 
are only human, and are beginning to show the effects of the 
eontinual attacks made upon them by politicians, of the 
practical boycott which they have suffered during the last ten 
years, and of the continual economies practised at their 
expense. ‘The Army, it is true, has remained almost untouched 
by political activities, but it is not at all certain that the present 
force would find it easy to cope with a widespread agrarian 
movement taking place at some distance from the frontier. It 
has now been proved that the villager is not the passive, 
isolated creature of a generation ago, and the printed word, 
read aloud under the pipal tree in the evening, can now have 
an effect which oflicials of the older generation find it difficult 


to believe. Most Indians are aware of the far greater dangers 
which will have to be faced by future Governments, and there 
is a growing feeling of responsibility and of impatience with 
extremists. This is apparent to anyone travelling about India 
to-day, but it is difficult to prove. Every nationalist, moderate 
or extremist, feels that he has still to come to terms with the 
English, and that it behoves him to say nothing which would 
weaken his side in the coming bargain.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Allahabad, June 9th. Your CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA, 


TuE SPANISH GENERAL ELECTIONS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Srir,—After twelve weeks of comparative inaction the provi-« 
sional Republican Government of Spain has held its elections, 
the first to be held for eight years. On April 17th the Muni- 
cipal Elections showed a result which was no more than a 
declaration of faith ; on Sunday last it was clear that the issue 
was one concerning the complexion of that faith—whcther the 
country should go to the Left, return to the Right (in policy 
not in principle), or remain to be governed by the Republican- 
Socialist coalition, under Senor Alealé Zamora. 

The electoral campaign has been conducted with enormous 
fervour and vigour, particularly in the last week before the 
election. The organization of the electoral campaign had 
been undertaken really systematically only by the govern- 
mental party, for the Spaniard takes his dive into action 
primarily from the springboard of passion, not of thought— 
he acts when the event is imminent ; and the governmental 
party consists of the chief intellectual elements of the nation, 
and so is pre-eminent in what organization there has been. 

The whole thing has been taken most seriously, however, and 
the papers have urged the people to treat their votes as a 
matter of the greatest importance and urgency. Humour has 
not been lacking, thanks to the admirable universality of the 
Spanish character ; hence the cartoons in Saturday’s papers. 
The A.B.C., the Monarchist organ, has a drawing of two 
confused, perspiring, yet amused men, lost in an “ electoral 
labyrinth,’ whence they do not know the way out; and the 
Libertad, a Republican organ of vague idealism, shows 
artizans with ‘* boinas ” and umbrellas, grimly going to the 
polls with the legend, *‘ Now it is our duty to vote.” 

There are some rough divisions, however, which can be 
made in this confusion; there is the governmental party, 
the Repubiican-Socialists or Radical Socialists, whose virtual 
leader is Senor Lerroux, the veteran Republican, who has 
waited all his life for this event. ‘“* La Accién Republicana,” is 
a truly Socialist party under Senor Azana. All the ministers 
of the provisional government are of the first, and are 
standing sometimes for more than one constituency. The 
system of voting has been very complicated, a certain number 
of minority votes being accorded to each voter. For instance, 
in Madrid, there were seventeen members of the ‘** Cortes ”’ to 
be elected, and each elector had thirteen votes to distribute. 

The elections passed over on Sunday comparatively quietly 
with very little trouble from extremists. Indeed, there was 
no fear of Monarchist disturbances, considering that there 
were only twelve—some say thirty-three—Monarchist candi- 
dates. But there was some danger to be expected from Major 
Franco, who had been given the post of Director of Aviation. 
This was averted first by his breaking a leg, when a platform 
gave way at a mecting, owing to the enthusiasm of his own sup- 
porters, and then by the interception of a telegram, which 
disclosed that he was on the point of proclaiming a Com- 
munist Republic in Andalucia. He has been deprived of his 
office and put under arrest, to the obvious relief of all. 

The first results were out on Monday morning, when it was 
clear that the Republican-Socialists had won all along the line ; 
for instance, in Madrid fourteen out of seventeen seats have 
gone to them, and this is partly indicative of the situation else- 
where. All the members of the Provisional Government have 
been elected. In Catalonia, Colonel Maciaé, the Autonomist 
leader, has triumphed with forty-two out of the fifty-three 
seats contested ; Senor Lerroux, the ** Centralist ’ candidate, 
having been beaten here, though nowhere else. Navarre has 
remained clerical, that is to say vaguely, Monarchist—Alfonsist 
or Carlist. Galicia has voted chiefly against the Government, 
but the Autonomists have not done as well as might have been 
expected. The full results will be out on Tuesday, and will 
show how the Basques have voted: it is probable that 
they supported their Autonomist candidates. 

The result as a whole can be forecast as one in favour cf the 
Republican-Socialists, with the ‘“* Accién Republicana ” as a 
strong radical Opposition ; the Catalin, Galician and Basque 
candidates will constitute an anti-centralist bloc, and the 
question of the form of the (inevitable) Federal Government 
will be the first for the ‘“ Cortes Constituyentes ” to decide. 
That this will be settled to the satisfaction of all parties there 
can be little doubt, but there is no absolute way of foretelling 
events in Spain, for passion works wonders. It is a_ re- 
assuring fact, however, that those in power at present are 
those with most ability for organization—the intellectuals.— 
I am, Sir, &c., CHRISTOPHER SHIPHAM, 
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Country Life 


Tut Rrpson Dancer. 

The Council for the Preservation of Rural England, and 
the Amenity Group in the House, both of which are non- 
political and have been co-operating most effectually with 
the present Government, are thoroughly alarmed at the 
effect of the Land Tax on the admirable ‘Town and Country 
Planning Act. The tax, they fear, will cancel out its most 
useful and necessary clause. Nothing is so spoiling England, 
whose most precious gem is the old village, as what is known 
as ribbon development. The old group of cottages with 
their gardens centring round the church are part and parcel 
of the country scene spread wide on cither hand before you 
reach the cottages. The arrival of the motor has caused the 
jerry-builders, for a mean profit, to set their traps outside 
these pleasant homes, like snares outside a warren. The green 
fields flanking the roads into the villages acquire a new value 
as sites for advertisements, shacks, petrol stations, and other 
débris of the motor revolution. A fiscal surveyor in estimating 
their worth would calculate thus: ‘* An enterprising man 
might yet erect a teashop and an oil-pump and let the extra 
space for advertisement: it would therefore be worth his 
while to buy the land for 4s. a foot.” He would presumably 
be forced to take such a line. 

* * * % 

The tax will therefore directly encourage ribbon develop- 
ment. Indeed, I am credibly assured that even its remote 
threat is already having this effect on landowners who were 
willing to lose profit for the sake of amenity. It is no 
wonder that the C.P.R.E., just now delighted with the 
Government’s averred sympathy with their ideals, are in 
despair at the slaughter of an Act that, they hoped, had 
really marked a new era in the conservation of Britain. The 
ground the town planners are already reserving for amenities 
and husbandry is given an artificial value as alleged building 
Jand. An urban and Philistine device ousts a rural and 
Paradisiacal ideal. The morbid desire to fine the owner of land 
puts money in his purse against his own wish. Personally, 
if it is any use declaring it, I may add that I have long been 
ardently in favour of taxing what was not badly christened 
‘unearned increment,” but not at the price of destroying 
the beauty of this ‘swans’ nest in an ocean,” this Englands 
Nor is it essential to any effort to ‘“* save for the public values 
created by the public”? that ribbon development should be 
artificially encouraged. 

* * * * 
SrockK AND Sows. 

A progressive change in the English country show is brought 
out by the present unhappy outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease. These institutions were first called cattle shows, 
then, as they increased in scope, agricultural shows, and to-day 
they deserve such a name as rural shows. Though many 
newspapers, even The Times, are still obstinate in utterly 
disregarding the more novel features, these shows are now 
remarkable for their variety, and they are not of less value 
to husbandry on that account. You may always find in them 
a demonstration of the latest discoveries in agricultural 
science. Though our oldest station did time a special demon- 
stration at Rothamsted on the day of the county show at 
Hatfield, such an example of disregard is unique. The county 
stations find the occasion most useful for making public 
their contributions. The revival of the village and its arts 
and crafts is nearly always well displayed ; and the women’s 
institutes both spread their gospel, and gain recruits and 


learn by example from others. 
* * * * 


Further, the displays of machinery grow more and more 
various. Among animals the hunter and hackney take a 
bigger place and now constitute one of the chief attractions 
of the show for the general public. This does not mean that 
the stock are of lesser importance, but the other attractions 
have impinged to this extent that moderately successful 
shows have been held this June in which not a single head 
of cattle, pigs or sheep was exhibited. The change is far from 
welcome in more than one respect. One of the best of all the 
seed-growers and most regular exhibitors told me last week 
that he was never again going to exhibit his sheaves and his 


sacks. His clientéle had changed. Less grain was grown and he 
would henceforth advertise his wares in a less laborious manner. 
This is lamentable and the spirit of the show has altered as 
well as its appearance. Fewer farmers attend for any business 
purpose and more women come for the sake of the flower-show, 
which is usually admirable, and for the horses. Certainly the 
show has changed, perhaps in some respects degenerated ; but 
it is still a good show and of great interest for all classes of 
people who are concerned with the reconstruction of rural life. 
It is useful, too, for imparting ‘the rural bias” to school 
children. An admirable example of how this can be profitably 
organized was given under the leadership of Mr. Allsebrook 
at the Three Counties Show at Hereford. Thousands of 
children came, saw and admired. 
* * * cd 

A GarpDEN EXPERIMENT. 

At the suggestion of a famous gardener, I have tried this 
year the experiment of a bed of mixed annuals, with results 
that are at least interesting. The best seedsmen now breed 
plants with such accuracy that you may be almost as sure 
of the altitude as the shape and colour of the flower. You 
may get a dozen species and varieties and more that will 
carry their flowers very much at the same height; and to 
my taste such a bed of mingled forms and tints is a great 
relief from beds of one flower only or of flowers in rows. I 
do not deny the artistic rightness and charm of massing one 
sort of flower; but such a hotch-potch has a quaint charm 
that will appeal to the less formal artist. The mixing is a 
failure unless the question of height is made paramount ; 
and the semi-dwarf group is best for a mixed bed. In the 
mixture should be the small garden forms of the wild woodruff 
(a charming blue) and pink campion, of red flax, nemophile, 
phacelia, eschscholtzia, gypsophila and a many more, all of 
semi-dwarf habit. Even for those who adjudge it bad taste 
to enjoy mixtures of colours, such a bed is at the worst 
interesting. As Professor Raleigh said of Hardy’s poems, ‘“ I 
like my poetry good ; and if I can’t get it good I like it rum.” 
The bed of mixed dwarf annuals is perhaps rum, though for 
myself I should class it also as good, in spite of the prevailing 
taste for uniformity. 

* * * * 

Apropos, the best little book on annuals that exists has 
just been issued. It is a repetition with important additions 
of a lecture on annuals delivered to the Royal Horticultural 
Society by Mr. Leonard Sutton. <A copy kindly sent to me 
has been decorated with pencil marks at the margin and all 
the marks are opposite references to blue species or varieties. 
It would be interesting for another year to experiment with 
a bed of blues. We have now blue varieties even of the 
Nemesia, once only known in brown and yellow. One might 
add a few perennials that have the air of annuals such as the 
attractive veronica spicata or blue verbena, or even the tree 
violet and perhaps, at the very edge, veronica rupestris. The 
book, which is little more than a pamphlet in size and price, 


- is called Annuals and published by Simpkin Marshall. 


* * * * 
THe LABurNUM. 

A gardener, whose most lovely garden proclaims his peculiat 
knowledge of shrubs, is good enough to give me a complete 
explanation of the mystery of the laburnum, referred to last 
week, though why a third colour and form should be found 
on one tree is still a little mysterious. He says, ‘‘ I think 
that you must have been talking about Laburnum Adami 
in the Spectator this week. I have got three here about 20 vears 
old. I imagine that Adam took cuttings from near the graft 
of the Purple Broom and Laburnum. ‘The only other thing 
which I know which does the same sort of thing is Cralaego 
Mespilus, but that has the medlar, thorn and a hybrid between 
the two on different parts of the tree. In two of my L. Adami 
the purple broom has nearly disappeared and in the other 
the yellow tassels are getting scarce so I expect that in time 
they will all decide what they are and act accordingly! The 
brownish pink tassels are not beautiful, but the tree is the 
greatest curiosity in botany.” There is, I believe, an old 
tree of this sort in the Fellows’ Garden at King’s College» 
Cambridge. W. Beacu Tomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents thal we often cannot 


give space for long letters and thal short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we consider 


most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “* News of the Week.”’—Ed. SpEcTator. | 


EMPLOY THE UNEMPLOYED 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,--Mr. Pennington’s appreciation of the economics of the 
spinning wheel in your issue of June 27th seems to raise a 
much wider question. Is complete self-support possible 
in a world of mass production—even for the masses which 
that world is unable to employ any longer and has thrown 
off ? 

At the Friends’ self-help centre, here in South Wales, 
I have recently seen unemployed men making cloth from 
wool which they received as it came from the sheep’s backs, 
on the neighbouring hills, and cleaned, dyed, spun and wove 
with the aid of electric power, within the four walls of their 
extemporized “ factory.” Here was self-provision, which 
surely could be carried much further. 

Why should not all the big unemployed groups in the 
country begin to extract everything essential to life which 
their own district can provide? <A single family can by 
no ingenuity provide everything for itself. A man can grow 
food on a homecroft, but not clothes and furniture. But 
why should not ten thousand families make approximately 
everything essential for one another, if the best modern tools 
were put in their hands ? Surely to turn our derelict towns 
into regional self-supporting groups employing themselves 
is the ultimate answer to unemployment. 

I do not claim that modern tools could enable a group of 
men to survive the competition which has beaten them, 
by making them independent of it when they cannot be 
successful in it. But I do urge that the point should be 
yaised, and a scientific answer given to the question why 
regional self-support, such as every ancient city state prac- 
lised, with infinitely cruder equipment than ours, is intrin- 
sically impossible to us with all our mechanical aids.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. W. Scorr. 

University College, Cardiff. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]| 

Sir,—-The fact that the dole, as at present administered, is 
a barrier to industry, and a prolific contributor to the very 
evils it was intended to alleviate, having become increasingly 
apparent, it is reasonable to consider whether there is any 
way in which dole payments may be made to serve the 
double purpose of relieving necessity and securing some 
tangible return for the benefits conferred. 

If payments to the physically fit were made conditional 
upon agreement to work an equivalent number of hours 
calculated at the standard rates prevailing in the particular 
classes of work, there are many ways in which the State 
could find employment without interfering with existing 
undertakings. The work might not produce a return equal 
to the wages actually expended, but if it only returned some- 
ihing to the Exchequer there would be a positive advantage, 
and in addition workers would be kept fit to undertake 
whole-time employment whenever it offered. 

The first idea is one of augmenting our food supply. There 
are waste areas which labour could render fit for cultivation, 
Few, if any, of these would show sufficient appreciation in 
value to reward private enterprise, but that is no excuse for 
a Government that maintains an army of workers in idleness. 

Let the unemployed have a chance to make something for 
themselves and for the State. Provide labour with the 
‘apital for purchase of sites and materials, pay dole rates 
to the workers, and come to some equitable basis of profit 
sharing on the understanding that wages are to be excluded. 

Don’t hamper the workers with too many restrictions ; let 
them organize themselves, be their own masters and work 
what hours they plezse within reason. 

There are abandoned lead mines in Wales, tin mines in 
Cornwall—in fact, many abandoned undertakings which 
wageless labour could make very profitable, to say nothing 
of the unique opportunity of making attempts to introduce 
new industries. 


There is other work of national importance which would 
afford plenty of scope for many years. At present there is a 
glut of corn in the world’s markets. This phase may not 
continue. Lean years are bound to come. There may be 
war. We know how costly a matter it proved in lives and 
shipping, during the late War, to secure our food, to say 
nothing of the hindrance to our activities on land and sea. 
Why not guard against misfortune whilst we have the oppor- 
tunity ? Visualizing what five years’ supply of cereals would 
have meant to the nation sixteen years ago, let us, in this 
time of peace and dearth of employment, set about building 
adequate, conveniently situated, bomb-proof stores, and give 
a fillip to trade by stocking them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B. J. Haut. 

Hotel Bellevue, Cadenabbia, Lake of Como, Italy. 

[We comment on these letters in a leading article.—En. 
Spectator. | 

THE INIQUITOUS DOLE 

[To the Editor of the SrEcTatoR.| 
Sir,—Wanting a handyman about my place, and wife to 
cook, I advertised for such and got a good many applications. 
Having selected the pair I thought most suitable, I offered 
them the place, which would have been worth over £3 a week 
to them, with a free cottage extra. 

However, they did not consider the pay sufficient, so they 
refused to come, preferring the dole, with nothing to do! 
No wonder the country is drifting into bankruptcy !—I am, 
Sir, &e., AN UNFORTUNATE TAXPAYER, 


THE HOOVER PLAN 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The announcement of a “holiday” of one year in 
international debt payments is generally taken to signify 
that the attitude of drift in the great slump is going to be 
abandoned and that we can now look forward to better times. 


rhe probability is that the proposals in their present state 


will only help us for a short while—comparative prosperity, 
perhaps, for two or three years. At the end of that 
time we will once more find ourselves in a similar impasse 
and the several faetors which precipitated this depression 
will again be working unabated. However, the proposed 
respite and its influence on the coming three years or so 
will allow us time to grapple with our difficulties and prevent 
a recurrence of the troubles of the past months. 

I consider that no effort should be spared in the furtherance 
of international good will and co-operation, in stressing the 
futility of superimposing vast political indemnities and fan- 
tastie debt repayments upon international trade already 
hampered by artificial barriers of various descriptions. 

I feel certain that at a time like the present all your readers 
consider our social responsibility before political factors, and 
that the liquidation of man’s debt to his fellow is of greater 
importance than imperialistic and nationalist pride, and I 
hope that you will labour unceasingly for international 
economic co-operation, in case we lose sight of the sinister 
dangers which a short respite or a gesture may hide, but which 
will still be lurking behind the scenes and unless allayed will 
once more bring misery to the lot of man.—I am, Sir, &e., 

R. R. HErBer’, 

10 Carneddwen Road, Bethesda, N. Wales. 


THE COLOUR BAR 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sir,—As the Archdeacon of Lahore’s letter in the Spectator 
of June 20th is founded upon a misapprehension of mine 
of April 25th, I feel bound to ask you to insert an unavoidably 
delayed correction. 

The School which the Friends in South Africa desire to 
found is to be for white children only, although containing 
no colour bar in the constitution, It is, indeed, open to 
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question whether the best results would, before very many 
years, be achieved by identical education for two races with 
such widely differing backgrounds as white and Bantu. At 
the present juncture it is believed that the greatest help to 
the cause of racial reconciliation is to be sought by forming 
a centre, such as a school, where Christian ideas of friendly 
co-operation between different races shal! be upheld, and 
where an attempt shall be made to lead to a new spirit in 
solving the different problems of South Africa.—I am, Sir, &c., 
38 Aubrey Walk, W.8. A. Ruru Fry. 


[To the Editor of the SercTaror.] 


Sir,—During a stay in South Africa about a year ago I read 
the daily papers fairly diligently ; and, as a result, 1 came to 
the conclusion that one of the most disquieting effects of 
“colour bar” feeling there is the fact that (in spite of our 
British ideals of equal justice for all races within the Empire) 
it is actually well-nigh impossible in some districts for a native 
to obtain justice against a European, even where ill-treatment 
is clearly proved. I quote two cases as samples : 

“FROM THE TRANSVAAL. January, 1930.—A native boy of 
sixteen knocked down and savagely kicked. Result, paraiysis for 
life. The European farm manager was proved guilty, and fined £10. 
One year allowed for payment. 

A native found guilty of stock theft from a European. Sen- 
tence : Five months’ hard labour, £5 fine and five lashes. The 
“stock” was one hen!” 

A well-known judge there, in discussing present conditions, 
deplored this state of affairs and the resulting feeling of *‘no 
confidence ” growing amongst the natives. 

Another point which I noticed was that though it may be 
necessary to have separate “apertures” through which 
natives buy tickets, stamps, &c., in stations and post offices, 
the deliberate and studied discourtesy ard delay in attending 
to them cannot be necessary, and is in marked contrast to the 
good manners and patience of most of the natives that I 
observed.—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. PoLanp. 

Layer de la Maye, Colchester. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,—An incident of the above debatable subject which came 
under my personal observation many years ago may even now 
be of interest to many of your readers. The incident to which 
I refer occurred to a loyal and highly important African Chief, 
King Lewanika, who was returning to his home under my 
guidance, after being received in England as a Royal Guest 
for His Majesty King Edward VIII’s Coronation, and I quote 
from a manuscript, which I hope to publish shortly, dealing 
with the life and death of this distinguished potentate. It 
begins : 

“The voyage from Southampton to Cape Town was calm and 
uneventful, and with one small insignificant exception the same 
remark can be applied to the train journey from Cape Town to 
Bulawayo. The exception referred to occurred at Kimberley, where 
at first, through being a native, Lewanika’s right to be on the plat- 
form was questioned by an officious native ticket collector. The 
‘contretemps’ did have its comic side, for here was a man who 
»ossessed a special pass over the principal English railways, who at 
Vaterloo was sped on his journey by a high Colonial Office official, 
supported by a bowing and stately station-master, now choked off 
at Kimberley Station by, possibly, one of his own countrymen, for 
trespass on a platform where only whites were allowed.” 

Again I quote from the same source : 


** At Bulawayo, where at that time good hotels were few and far 
between, we had to be content with one which had a very limited 
accommodation, and where the attitude of its visitors was not alto- 
gether genial, either from my point of view or that of Lewanika, and 
my thoughts fiew back to the last London hotel we visited when, as 
I have already recorded, Sir Robert Williams was our host, and the 
guests included many of London’s leading members of Society. But 
it all came out in the wash, and in a few more days we were in 
Kazengulu and in the King’s own country.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., CoLIn Harpine (Lt.-Col.). 

* Whites,” London. 


THE VOICE OF PREJUDICE 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.| 
Sir,—Professor Elliot Smith’s denunciation of Sir Arthur 
Keith’s Rectorial Address does not seem a very scientific 
document itself. If I have understood Sir Arthur Keith rightly, 
he is no more an advocate of war than his critics. But, he 
says, in effect, pious aspirations are worse than useless; if 


the world is to live without war. it must learn to remove or 
to control the causes of war. Otherwise, the pruning-hook 
will have its way with us, no matter what we think about it. 
Amongst those causes are, according to Sir Arthur Keith, 
prejudices or instincts bred or born in us in the war-like 
ages through which mankind has lived. 

This is, without question, a highly reasonable proposition. 
Whether or no Professor Elliot Smith is right in retorting that 
primitive man was an entirely genial creature, to whom any- 
thing more warlike than an occasional quarrel with a friend 
was unknown, I do not know. Have the anthropologists 
really put the noble savage on the map again? Perhaps they 
have. But if that is so, and if Sir Arthur Keith has been 
guilty of making an unscientific thought father to an inhuman 
wish—which is what Professor Elliot Smith suggests—the an. 
thropologists have suspiciously the air of making their humane 
wishes father an extremely improbable thought. Evidences 
of geniality are nothing. Geniality and pugnacity are not 
mutually exclusive qualities. ‘The most genial man may be the 
most pugnacious when he is thwarted. If the earliest man was 
genial towards his fellows, when he had undisputed possession 
of all the land he needed, that means no more than that he had 
no reason to fight. 'To rely on geniality to keep the peace ina 
crowded world may be an unwise deduction. ‘The fighting 
instincts showed themselves quickly enough when the world 
began to fill up. How could the earliest man have lived in a 
world of wild beasts without them ? 

Professor Elliot Smith seems to have his prejudices too. 
The mingling of races, which Sir Arthur Keith conceives to be 
the only ultimate guarantee against war, may or may not take 
place, and may or may not bring about universal peace. But 
is it ‘* scientific’ to refer to it as ‘*a monstrous miscegena- 
tion ’°—** as nasty as it is crazy’? Is not that the authentic 
voice of an irrational prejudice ? It is not the less a powerful 
factor in human history.—I am, Sir, &c., 

United University Club, GEOFFREY FABER. 

Pall Mali East, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


Srr,—Surely Sir Arthur Keith is right. All history testifies 
to the undoubted fact that war as a pruning hook lops all the 
wild or luxuriant growth of wanton nations and spares the 
more vigorous. As Dr. Brewer in his famous Essays has re- 
marked, England has had a war every century to tame her 
blood and to jerk her into new grooves of welcome change. 
The Armada made Elizabeth just as Napoleon made the nine- 
teenth century. It was the wars of the elder Pitt that “* made 
commerce flourish by war.” And war in the armed field is 
only the rival of commerce in her field—the desire of 
expansion. 

How otherwise is right to overcome wrong in this world if she 
is not to fight for her owa rights? Liberty, Justice, Truth, 
Peace are not flowers that grow naturally in this world. They 
have to be fought for and maintained with vigilance. The 
New Testament recognizes this. Czsar ‘ weareth not the 
sword in vain ” to keep the peace of nations against barbarians. 
Only the strong man “ armed ” is the one whose goods are in 
** peace.” A king going to war with another king has to 
reckon on whether with ten thousand he can cope with “‘ him 
that cometh against him with ten thousand.” ‘The end of the 
world, too, will be ushered in with ** wars and rumours of wars, 
kingdom rising against kingdom and nation against nation.” 
In the Book of Revelation our Lord is seen riding on a white 
war-horse with ** a vesture dipped in blood,” for ** in righteous- 
ness doth He make war.” 

In The Times Lord Lloyd on behalf of the Navy League 
reminds us what Sir Henry Newbolt’s official report of our 
merchant service in the War confirms—that by lowering our 
naval striking power we shall be unable to defend our rule on 
earth and only provoke among other nations that very spirit 
of war which pacifists are so eagerly denouncing. Pitt prom- 
ised England “ fifteen years more peace” on the eve of the 
Napoleonic wars, and it was our unpreparedness in 1914 that 
tempted the German Emperor to try his luck against us. Are 
we going to play this game again? Is sentimentalism to take 
the place of realism ? —I am, Sir, &ce. 

A. H. T. CLARKE. 


The Rectory, Devizes. 
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HAVE WE MADE REAL PROGRESS? 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—The interesting review in your issue of June 20th on 
two recently published books offering a comparison between 
the position of children of the poorer classes a hundred years 
ago and in the present time assumes that this centennial 
period has brought a real progress. Is not this assumption 
a little rash ? 

The condition of the children of those days apprenticed 
to brutally long hours of work in the factories is described 
as “stunted, starved, diseased.” If we would know the 
condition of vast numbers of children of the present day 
condemned to pass their childhood in unhealthy and _ in- 
sanitary homes, we shall find it in the recent report of the 
Hadow Committee on the Primary School. ‘* The child grows 
up stunted and pale; his ill-shaped features show the effects 
of past rickets, which have often left him with a curved 
spine, a narrow chest and undeveloped nasal bones; as a 
result he falls an easy prey to the chronic catarrhal troubles, 
swollen glands, and the numerous infections which spread 
rapidly in an overcrowded home.” 

Your reviewer pertinently imputes the callousness of 
that former generation towards the treatment of the children 
to “that peculiarly British faculty for shutting one’s eyes 
and ears to anything that will outrage conscience once it is 
apprehended.” If we are to pat ourselves on the back and 
flatter ourselves that either in cause or effect there has been 
some real change for the better in the century which has 
passed, there must be something less than acquiescence in 
the ruin of children’s lives through housing shortage and 
(in London) unhealthy basement occupation, and in the 
inadequacy of the measures which are being taken to cope 
with these.—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. Barron. 

24 Gayton Road, Harrow. 


THE FOUNDLING SITE 

[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 
Sir,—Is it impossibie to secure for all time the whole of the 
Foundling site as a playground for thousands of London 
children ? 

When I worked in American Relief organizations for child 
welfare in Europe after the War I had unrivalled opportunities 
of seeing what other countries were doing for the health and 
happiness of their children and in places to see how much they 
were ahead of us in certain respects, notably in the provision 
of open-air play centres. 

In Berlin, for instance, I visited a series of large playgrounds, 
in which I saw thousands of children enjoying themselves and 
growing strong. These grounds were provided with shelters, 
a kitchen and an open-air stage of banked-up earth. Even 
in term time eighteen thousand of the more delicate children 
were sent there for the day, daily, and received there a modified 
form of education. I saw numbers of other playgrounds, 
children’s colonies and holiday homes, and realized the great 
importance that was attached by those in authority to open-air 
life and recreation for the rising generation. I felt saddened 
by the thought of how little in comparison we in England 
seemed to value the health and happiness of our town-bred 
boys and girls, the future citizens of this nation. Why 
should we lag behird others ? 

Have we not a unique opportunity for promoting the welfare 
of our children by acquiring the Foundling Site ?—I am, Sir, 
«e., SirviA Cow Les. 

Isis Club, 79 Filzjohn’s Avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


OIL FROM COAL 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—Apparently Mr. John Strachey considered himself 
justified in advocating, in your columns, the expenditure of 
x millions of public money. on processes whose technical merits 
he now confesses himself to be incapable of judging ; but I 
-annot allow him to misrepresent my criticisms upon his fantastic 
scheme, as he has done in your issue of the 27th ult. 
For nowhere in my previous letter did I discuss (as he says) 
** the demerits of certain particular low-temperature carboniza- 
tien processes’; I neither mentioned, nor referred to, any 


particular process, but spoke only of low-temperature car- 
bonization in general. Nor yet did I anywhere base an 
argument on the supposition (as he says) ‘* that if all the coal 
produced in this country were pre-treated, the present fuel 
oil requirements would be exceeded” ; I only hypothecated 
the replacement of all the present raw coal now used domesti- 
ally by low-temperature semi-coke, ‘* which would mean 
carbonizing about 60 million tons of coal per annum in low- 
temperature plants.’ And, lastly, so far from my suggesting 
that nothing should be done, I put forward a definite 
alternative proposal for action on other and more promising 
lines. . 

In conclusion, may I venture to commend to your readers 
what was said in the concluding sentences of my recent lecture 
to the London Section of the Society of Chemical Industry 
upon ** The Chemical Constitution of Coal,’ in advocating 
much more fundamental research upon the problems thereof, 
namely: ‘A great opportunity now lies at our door, which, 
if grasped, will provide a much needed scientific basis for 
the future use of coal as an organic raw material, and so 
promote a return of prosperity to our coalfields. For, speaking 
from thirty years’ experience in coal research and close obser- 
vation of technical and commercial possibilities, I cannot help 
feeling that had but a tithe of the money expended upon ‘ low- 
temperature carbonization’ and the like been devoted to 
fundamental researches upon coals and their industrial applica- 
tions, our country would not be in its present unhappy predica- 
ment.”-—I am, Sir, &c., WitiiaAmM A. Bone. 

London. 

[Z'o the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—In your issue of June 13th there appeared a critical 
letter from Mr. William A. Bone on the subject of low-temper- 
ature carbonization. While admitting that low-temperature 
semi-coke is at least as valuable as the best house coal, your 
correspondent indicates that its value is only a few shillings 
a ton more at the works than the coal carbonized thereat. 
It is net generally realized by the public that on the average 
some forty per cent. of the total coal mined in Great Britain 
reaches the pithead in the form of “smalls” and dust. 
The majority of low-temperature processes by carbonizing 
these washed smalls (under threc-eight inch screen mesh) 
convert this type of coal into large size smokeless fuel, thus 
automatically raising its financial status to that of lump 
coal. The difference in value between the coal carbonized 
and the resultant solid fuel weight for weight is therefore 
considerably more than a few shillings a ton, and,in point of 
fact, the latter figure is often more than double the former. 

The principal criticism, however, which emerges from the 
letter in question is to the effect that even when the low- 
temperature carbonization industry is developed on national 
lines the ratio of the yield of oil to petrol will be out of pro- 
portion with the demand for these products, or, in Mr. Bone’s 
own words: ‘‘ The present fuel oil requirements would be 
over-met some three times, and little more than about one- 
seventh of the present imported motor spirit would be forth- 
coming.” 

Your correspondent is evidently unaware of the great 
advance which science has lately achieved in the direction of 
perfecting the hydrogenation process. In this connexion, 
attention should be called to the announcement made in the 
House of Commons on May 5th by the Secretary for Mines, 
in which it was stated that the Government had sanctioned 
the erection of a small commercial scale plant to treat crude 
low-temperature coal oil by hydrogenation for the production 
of motor spirit and Diesel oil. This official statement indicates 
the successful completion of many months of patient research 
work in the laboratories of the Fuel Research Station. 

In addition it may be stated without fear of contradiction 
that the trend of modern engineering development, both on 
land and in the air, is in favour of the Diesel type engine, 
burning crude oil. The advantages which this type of engine 
enjoys over the petrol motor are too obvious to be enumerated 
here. It is certain, therefore, that the ratio between the 
demand for crude oil and that for petrol will tend to equalize 
itself as the years go on. 

The last paragraph of Mr. Bone’s letter contains a construc- 
tive, if somewhat fantastic, suggestion to the effect that 
pulverized coal may one day replace oil altogether for use in 
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internal-combustion engines. Here the Professor is clearly 
hoist with his own petard, for the possibility of such a romantic 
scheme materializing is obviously dependent upon our ability 
to handle and store the fuel in question. Pulverized coal 
cannot be stored under ordinary conditions owing to the 
dangers of spontaneous combustion, but pulverized low tem- 
perature coke presents no difficulties in this respect.—I 
am, Sir, &e., Coun Burst (Hon Secretary, 

Low Temperature Coal Distillers’ Association). 

28 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sm,—May I be allowed, with much respect, to point out a slip 
in historical accuracy which I read in last week’s Spectator, 
in Mr. John Buchan’s review of Mr. Maurice Baring’s book, 
In My End is My Beginning? He there writes, speaking of the 
personal witchery of the Queen: ‘* Even Ruthven, the slayer 
of Rizzio, came under the spell, and at Lochleven threw him- 
self at her feet at four o’clock in the morning, near her bed, 
and said he would set her free if she would love him ” ! 

This was not the Ruthven who was the chief actor in 
Rizzio’s murder, for he died at Newcastle, in England, in 
June, 1566, a year before Mary was taken to Lochleven Castle. 

The Ruthven referred to was thus not Patrick, third Lord 
Ruthven, but his second son and his successor, William, 
fourth Lord Ruthven, later created Earl of Gowrie.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ALICE MACDONALD OF THE ISLES. 

Thorpe Mall, Rudsion, East Yorkshire. 


BURMA 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—I read with attention your leader in the Spectator of June 
20th and heartily agree that the plain way to settle the Burma 
question in a manner satisfactory to all is to summon the 
Burma constitutional party to London before it is too late. 

We are very grateful to you, Sir, for pointing this out. 
£o fer the Secretary of State for India has made ne announce- 
ment. It is difficult to understand why he does not do so 
before suspicion causes the points at issue to be confused. 
It is our earnest hope that there may be no further delay.— 
I am Sir, &e., A Burman. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—May I suggest that the article on Burma in your issue 
of June 20th has a generous share of the ignorance of that 
country with which it charges the rest of Great Britain ? 
No one who knows Burma can think for a moment that she 
has any legitimate claims to Dominion status. The similar 
demands in India are at least based on the comparatively 
long experience and proved success of many Indians in 
matters political and commercial. 

But what title has the Burman to direct his own affairs ? 
To what success in any sphere can he point? In agriculture, 
by supine devotion to custom, he has brought about the 
practical cessation of his country’s one time share in world 
markets ; in business and commerce he has been content 
to allow the European, the Chinaman, and the Indian to 
assume almost complete control; in the realm of politics 
the speeches ard tactics of his representatives in the Legis- 
lative Council have been pathetic to a degree and pitifully 
childish ; in the conduct of municipal affairs, which has 
been allowed him as an education up to higher things, his 
performance can be gauged by an inspection of the filthy 
condition of any of the larger towns or by a study of the 
proceedings which ended, not before it was time, in the 
recent supersession of the Mandalay Municipality. 

The truth of the matter is that the Burman has not yet 
grown up either mentally or morally. Full credit must be 
allowed him for the real progress which he has made in the 
short time since the annexation, but it cannot be seriously 
maintained that his development is mature enough to justify 
any material extension of his present limited share in the 
control of the country. 

As for the rebellion now in progress, it is probably quite 
erroneous to assert that it is the result, as your article suggests, 
of the continual flouting by the Governments of Burma and 


at home of the united and legitimate demands of the whole 
country. 

This rebellion is economic in its origin, an outcome of 
Burma’s share in, and inability to realize the cause of, the 
present world-wide depression in prices. As ever, economic 
distress has been followed by political unrest. Certain 
adventurers have been swift to turn the slump to their own 
ends by the dissemination of palpably false propaganda 
regarding its origin, a task in which they have received every 
help, and Government every hindrance, from the Burman 
members of the Council. That the rebellion has reached its 
serious proportions is evidence, not of Burma’s united hostility 
against Great Britain, but of the inability of the Burma 
Government to take the long view and realize its duty to the 
country. 

In addition to the great discredit of having been taken 
entirely by surprise by this organized rebellion, the Burma 
Government must now bear the further charge of having 
encouraged the movement by the misplaced clemency extended 
to their first captures, their delay of several months in bringing 
prisoners to trial, and their repeated offers of amnesty. Nor 
have such events as the allowing of some forty prisoners to 
escape from gaol with a large number of police carbines 
helped to inspire confidence. But is the fact that the forces 
of disorder in Burma have, for the time being, been allowed 
to gain the upper hand, any reason for Great Britain to 
suffer itself to be jockeyed into effecting a permanent change 
in the administration of the country ? 

As I see it, the first task of the Burma Government is to 
restore law and order now, by every means in its power 
and at whatever cost. When that has been done, and not 
until, it will be time enough to discuss the future constitution 
of Burma. It may well prove that separation from India, 
and the consequent retention by Burma of her own revenues, 
for her own ends, wii!l be the best policy. 

Certainly, as an inhabitant of one of the potentially 
wealthiest countries in the world, the Burman has a right to 
prosper. But it is equally certain that, at his present stage 
of development, he will not establish his right under his 
own guidance ; and it may be that some such form of adminis- 
tration as that Crown Colony Government, which would 
appear from your article to be so abhorrent to her, is the 
best means of ensuring that Burma will survive at this 
critical time, when she herself has been demoralized with 
earthquakes, riots and rebellions, and when other countries, 
far better equipped in wisdom and resource than she is, have 
found it difficult to keep their heads above water. 

Finally, if Burma is to succeed not only in weathering the 
present world depression, but in obtaining her due share 
in the coming revival, signs of which are now not wanting; 
most certain of all is it that she will be well advised to abandon 
this ‘legitimate claim to direct her own affairs,” and to 
utilize gratefully and to the full the help of British experience 
and British brains.—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. Gricson. 

Hindhead. 

[We never suggested that Burma should dispense with 
British aid. Just as British capital, British initiative, British 
enterprise and British brains have played a large part in deve- 
loping the Dominions, so will they find an outlet in a self- 
governing Burma.—Eb. Speciator.] 


PHARMACY AND POISONS BILL 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Srr,— With reference to the letter in your issue of June 27th, 
signed ‘‘ Olga Nethersole” and headed ‘“‘ Pharmacy and 
Poisons Bill,” Miss Nethersole is apparently quite ignorant 
of the real facts concerning this Bill. In the first place, she 
seems to be unaware that arsenic was sold under the conditions 
contemplated by this Bill for seventeen years before there 
were any qualified chemists. Further, that qualified chemists 
were created by Act of Parliament because, as the Act very 
quaintly puts it, “* Whereas it is expedient for the safety of 
the public that persons keeping open shop for the retailing, 
dispensing or compounding of poisons should possess a com- 
petent practical knowledge of their business.” This Act was 
passed in 1868 by a Parliament which, seventeen years earlier, 
had passed an Act regulating the sale of arsenic by imposing 
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conditions on the manner in which it could be sold, but 
allowing it to be sold by anybody. 

Miss Nethersole says that conditions are completely changed, 
but that is not the case; it is just as dangerous to-day as it 
was in 1860 for ignorant people to have the handling of very 
powerful poisons, whether they are in original packages or 
not. Chemists do not suggest that the sale of poisons and 
disinfectants in original packages calls for the exercise of any 
pharmaceutical skill, but they do suggest that the sale of 
these articles cannot be conducted in the same way as any 
other commodities. 

Regarding the adequate safeguards contained in the 
Pharmacy and Poisons Bill, there is nothing which does not 
obtain at the present time. The Bill introduces nothing 
new so far as retail sale is concerned. 

As regards doctors and medical officers of health all over 
the country enthusiastically supporting the Bill as a measure 
beneficial to the health of the nation, this we flatly deny. 
We have in this office the signatures of nearly eight thousand 
medical practitioners in general practice to the following 
statement: ‘“ That any extension of the present facilities for 
obtaining poisons is undesirable.” In addition we have the 
signatures of one hundred and fifty Coroners to the same 
statement. Many of the doctors mentioned above are medical 
officers of health. 

We also deny that there is any conflict between the interests 
of the chemist and of the community in this connexion. On 
the contrary, looking at the matter from the point of view of 
the various health societies, we claim that no person to-day 
is prevented from obtaining disinfectants if they wish to do 
so, and that the health of the nation, through the use of 
disinfectants, will not be affected by this Bill. The health 
societies, probably through inadequate technical knowledge, 
apparently assume that satisfactory disinfectants are 
necessarily poisons. They would be more useful as health 
societies if, instead of pressing for the indiscriminate sale of 
poisons, they were to point out and interest the public in 
using non-poisonous preparations. 

It must not be assumed that the weak disinfectants which 
are on the market at the present time would disappear if 
there was free sale in strong poisonous disinfectants. It is 
here that the health societies can help; they should agitate 
for a legal standard for disinfectants, because so long as it 
is cheaper to make weak disinfectants they will be sold by 
non-technical traders who have no means of checking the 
value of the articles for sale, as is the case with the chemist. 

May I, in conclusion, say that chemists’ representatives 
have pointed out to the Government ways in which any 
necessary changes can be made in regard to the handling of 
poisons without taking a step back to the conditions which 
obtained in 1860 when every shopkeeper could sell poisons ? 
—lI am, Sir, &c., G. A. MALLINSON 

(Secretary, the Retail Pharmacists’ Union). 

4 and 5 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Bririsn Porrery. 

May one refer to the article ‘‘ The Modern Home, The Art 
of the Table” in your journal of June 20th, written under the 
name of G. M. Boumphrey ? Your correspondent is concerned 
and a little alarmed as to how such an exhibition as the pottery 
shown at the British Industries Fair ** must strike the intel- 
ligent foreigner.” 

It may be of some relief to your correspondent, as well as to 
some others who have not visited the British Industries Fair, 
to learn that our friends from some of the most developed 
parts of Germany and France as well as from Italy, Spain and 
Scandinavia, have specially gone out of their way to express 
their utmost admiration for some of the pottery shown at the 
British Industries Fair. In my own case they have expressed 
the highest possible opinion. And some of the actual pieces 
of pottery shown by the writer at the British Industries Fair 
were awarded at the International Exhibition held at Antwerp 
the highest possible award, The Grand Prix. It is clear that 
our visitors from the Continent are more appreciative of our 
British exhibition than your correspondent.—W. Moorcrort, 
Moorcroft Potteries, Burslem. 


Cuurcu AND MENTAL HEALTH. 


At the annual meeting of the National Society for Lunacy 
Law Reform (held in London on June 18th) Dr. Risien Russell 
said as the Law stood there was no possible means of annulling 


a certificate which had been signed in error. If a person, though 
sane, was once certified, so he would remain to the end of his 
days. This was a shocking state of affairs. It was most 
important that people, some of whom had only been in an 
asylum fortwenty-four hours, should not be branded as lunatics, 
without hope of remedy or redress. Doctors, like other people, 
are liable to make a mistake. The Rev. Ridler, who had been 
an asylum chaplain for ten years, emphasized the need for 
drastic reform. According to the Lunacy Act the chaplain 
was the first officer of an asylum, but in practice his work was 
largely hampered by the medical superintendent. A wrong 
spirit prevailed. It was, however, gratifying to find the 
Church was awakening, and that there was to be co-operation 
between the Church and the medical profession.—FRANcIs J. 
WuirtE, Secretary, National Society for Lunacy Law Reform, 
60 Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1. 


Hormays ror Poor CLERGY. 

May we again ask for the support of your readers on behalf 
of the London Poor Clergy Holiday Fund, which not only 
assists clergy in the London diocese, but also makes block 
grants to South London (Diocese of Southwark) and to 
** London-over-the-Border ” (Diocese of Cheimsford)? In 
spite of all the efforts which have been made to give relief to 
the poorer clergy, the cost of living still makes their lot a hard 
one. The recent Dilapidations and Pensions Acts, moreover, 
involve a considerable curtailment in income. We have to 
depend upon this annual appeal to make good the losses in the 
list of our old supporters. Donations, which will be gratefully 
acknowledged, may be sent to the Hon Treasurer, the Rev. 
Prebendary G. H. Vincent, St. Martin’s Church, Ludgate Hill, 
E.C. 4, or to Westminster Bank, 5 St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
F.C, 4.—Ernest N. Suarpr, Archdeacon of London; F. N. 
THICKNESSE, Archdeacon of Middlesex; C. E. LAMBERT, 
Archdeacon of Hampstead. 

Tur Ipua oF Gop. 

I notice that a curious error has crept into my article on the 
Idea of God. Iam made to attribute to Mr. Wood the propen- 
sity to suspect those who lay stress on religious experience of 
depreciating reason. It was, of course, Father D’Arcy I had 
in mind. I apologise to both Mr. Wood and Father D’Arecy.— 
W. R. Marrurws, King’s College (University of London), 
Strand, W.C. 2. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ SPECTATOR,” JULY 2ND, 1831. 


Oup BaAILey. 

These Sessions commenced on Thursday with a calendar of 
342 prisoners. Buglary 2, forgery 2, housebreaking 12, highway 
robbery 3, horse-stealing 2, stealing in dwelling-houses 11, cutting 
and maiming 3, embezzlement 1, stealing from the person 63, 
receiving stolen goods 3, larceny 225, uttering counterfeit coin 2, 
uttering a forged order 1, manslaughter 1, having in possession 
counterfeit coin 4. None of the trials have presented any thing 
novel or interesting. 

Tue DUKE oF WELLINGTON. 

His Grace’s health, it is said, has of late been by no means satis- 
factory to his medical attendants, who have pressed upon his 
Grace the propriety of a more generous diet than his habits have 
accustomed him to. 

Ways AnD MEANS. 


The surplus in the Exchequer on the 5th of January 1831 was 
93,5611. 17s. Od. 


Poetry 
To a Returned Traveller 


Wiser with your wanderings, you thought to find 
Us somehow altered too ; but in amaze 
Found us contented with the very ways, 

The thoughts, the projects that you left behind. 

And in our littleness we were so blind. 
Unshaken by the splendour of your days 
We talked: of them as of a finished phase, 

And then forgot, nor knew we were unkind. 


Then, in the grip of swift reaction held, 
You kept yourself apart ; we thought you strange, 
Unconscious of the worlds dividing us. 
We did not guess how fiercely you rebelled 
To think that you must take in poor exchange 
Our hobby horses for your Pegasus. 
DIANA CARROLL. 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 
pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate shect. 
No entries can be returned. Prizes may be divided at the 


words must be counted and the number given. 


discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 
The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( 


Competition No. 12 


(Set by “Duc,” not—as announced last week— 
by “ ScapAvay.”) 
A PRIZE of £3 3s. is offered for a list of the tweive 
women’s Christian names most popular in England to-day. 
The prize will be awarded according to the general vote 
of the Competition. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, July 6th, 
1931, The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
July 18th. 


Competition No. 13 (Set by “Dvext.”) 


A prize of £3 3s. is offered for a new and _ original 
English Limerick verse, one line of which must end with 
the word “July.” 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, July 13th, 
1931, The result of this competition will be announced in our 
issue of July 25th. 


The result of Competition No. 11 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Report of Competition No. 10 


(Revort AND AWARD BY “ SCADAVAY.”’) 
A prize of £3 3s. was offered for the funniest ‘‘ Synopsis of 
Previous Events *’ to precede the fifth instalment of an 
imaginary serial story in an imaginary daily newspaper. 
Entries were limited to 350 words. 

The trouble about most of the entries for this competition 
was that they were not at all funny. They were, on the 
whole, uncannily realistic, recapturing the passion-in-a-port- 
manteau note with alarming facility ; but they reproduced it 
with something akin to reverence, and omitted to apply that 
minimum of distortion which alone was needed to topple 
the pathetic into the ludicrous. As in the originals, most 
of the humour was occasional and unconscious. 

The jesters, on the other hand, went at it hammer and 
tongs, strenuously buffooning something which needed 
only a slight seasoning of burlesque to make it laughable. 
The result was a glut of schoolboy faceliae (like ‘‘ armed to 
the eyebrows”) and a host of characters called Goldbug, 
Spaghetti, and Desmond Dogsbody——a form of wit usually 
pointed by the gnomic ejaculation * Tee ! Hee!”, in brackets. 

Of those who were funny at times, but failed to stay the 
course, I must mention Miss Jean M. Binnie, whose heroine’s 
affinity was “a strong silent man in the paper and string 
department *”; Mr. V. Rigby, who I take to be one of the 
youngest of our parodists, and whose characters included a 
“transported gangster,’ ‘ Baronet Munschen, the Wall 
Street financier ” with his paramour ‘* Chorus Kate,” and, 
for heroine, ‘‘ a beautiful comptometer operator”; Joseph 
Kitzsimons, of whose villain we learn that, in spite of an 
Oxbridge education, ‘“‘ when ruffled he betrays his Latin 
origin” ; ** Dims,” whose military beginning promised well : 

“LORD VERNOUGH, General of the Coalstream Guards, 
receives an anonymous letter while he is on guard outside the Mall. 
He angrily draws his bayonet, but is restrained by PRIVATE 
JAMES RILEY, whom, in gratitude, he invites to dinner at the 
officers’ mess,” 


Miss H. Park Bowden, whose otherwise humourless entry 
ends with the words ** Then came the important discovery 
that she was in the habit of cycling to and fro” ; ‘* Melstock,” 
whose “* Golden Cobwebs **—similarly ponderous in conception 
~is suddenly illumined by an American debutante who was 

true blue at bottom’; T. E. Olliver, whose heroine is 
described as “an authoress, mostly by marriage”; Miss 
Cynthia Herbert-Smith, who was almost alone successful in 
evolving the recipe for those portentous surnames which 
do so much to put the ton in feuilleton ; Miss Bertha Bettle, 
who would have been very funny if she had tried less hard; 
* Highbrow,” who exploited the vernacular of the American 


The namo and address, or 
When a word limit is set 


The judge reserves the 





). 


underworld and got his domestic ties into the correct Gordian 
knot ; * W. M. G.,”’ whose Lady Betty was, curiously enough, 
the fourth heroine to face the crisis of her life in Lyons Corner 
House. L. V. Upward, as usual, was very sound, and 
** Celtico ” produced a likely-looking plot. 

The prize goes to Guy Innes, who—if he will forgive. my 
saying so—was lucky to find so little inspiration in the field 
against him. His humour creaks less than his rivals’, but 
his yarn is insufficiently rattling. Angela’s Recipe needed 
a more pungent flavour of extravagance. 

** Legion” is honourably mentioned. Unfortunately, his 
entry, besides being much too long, is in parts unsuitable 
for publication in these columns, and I can reproduce only 
the beginning of it. A stricter decorum, and a nicer regard 
for the conditions governing this competition, would have 
won him the prize. 


THE PRIZE-WINNING ENTRY. 
ANGELA’S RECIPE. 

LORD BUNGBOLTON, a rugged Labour Peer who has contri- 
buted heavily to party funds from the revenues of Bungbolton’s 
Barley-water, is a perfect martyr to delirium tremens. At a nursing 
home he receives the ministrations of the bewitching ANGELA 
DENTRY. She is courted by GEORGE NORTHBUCKLE- 
SMITH, a poultry-farmer, who flies the eggs to market in an aero- 
plane. She nurses LORD BUNGBOLTON back to his usual rude 
health, whose quality of rudeness manifests itself when he tries to 
kiss her. He endeavours to win Angela by tying himself to her apron- 
strings, and pretending that he is a cart. George catches him at it, 
and gives him a thick ear, LORD BUNGBOLTON’S chagrin 
vanishes on learning that George was brought up on the barley-water 
which Builds Bonnie Babes. Digging him in the ribs, he wittily 
chuckles, ** Well, young feller, I s’pose you find it difficult to make 
hens’ meat?” ‘‘ Eggsactly,” replies, George, in similar merry vein. 
Angela, whose father taught her that the man who makes a pun 
will pick a pocket, is appalled by this revelation of the mentality of 
the peer and the poultry-farmer, and, shocked by the fellow-felling 
that makes them grin, abandons nursing. She forges ahead in a new 
career—* ghosting” for a popular actress as recipe-writer in an 
evening paper. She is still sentimental about George, and accordingly 
specialises in making eggs palatable. The News Editor, EDGAR 
SWALLOWS, falls in love with her, and is anxious to “‘ put her on 
crime stuff.” One evening at the Corner House, after languidly 
refusing anything with eggs in it, she picks up the paper to ascertain 
whether the misprints in her recipes have, as usual, rendered them 
valueless. She notices a paragraph in the ** fudge ” space, announc- 
ing that George has crashed with a load of eggs. ‘‘ What an ome- 
lette !”’ she exclaims. Hearing a hiccup behind her, she turns to 
face LORD BUNGBOLTON  arm-in-arm with EDGAR 
SWALLOWS. Now read on! 


18 Randolph Crescent, W. 9. Guy INNES, 


HONOURABLY MENTIONED. 
VICIOUS TRIANGLE. 
By HackrortH Brain. 

STRICKLAND PRENDERGAST, oarsman, clubman, sidesman, 
and sahib, in a desperate attempt to salve the fortunes of the 
Liberal Party (subsection 8A), hires an office as headquarters and 
engages a typist. LADY GADARENE FLUKE, who, for reasons 
best known to herself, is getting the low-down on Real Life under 
the pseudonym of HELEN GASKETT (Miss). A political crisis 
of the first magnitude is brewing over the Bathwater (Unauthorized 
Consumption of by Chelsea Pensioners) Bill, and this is fermented 
by THE HON. JABEZ THWART-THWART, schemer and bon 
viveur, end his toady, FUSTIAN TREW, a major poet, but not fond 
of animals. The Bill's fate and the future of Liberalism alike hang on 
a speech which Strickland has arranged to deliver from the back of 
his favourite chestnut mare during the Eton and Harrow match, but 
at the last moment he discovers that Stenographer Gaskett (for as 
yet she is no more to him than that) has made nonsense of his 
speech by putting in ‘‘ How True!” and “ I should just think so!” 
after every main verb. Chagrined, he rebukes her tartly, and she, 
stung, walks blindly out into the sunlight—out, and on, careless 
of where she goes, so only she may be alone. But destiny, ever 
capricious, guides her footsteps, and the next day Strickland is 
amazed to find that this slip of femininity whom he had thoughtlessly 
hauled over the coals has heaped them on his head. Every news- 
paper in the country is hailing her as the First Girl-Typist to 
Walk from London to Brighton by Mistake, 

Thwart-Thwart, meanwhile .. .* 

** LEGION.” 





* At this point a regrettably ribald note creeps into “‘ Legion’s” 
Synopsis, and the rest of his entry must be, not without reluct- 
ance, withheld from our readers, 
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The Confessions of a Christian 


Something Beyond. A Life Story. By A. F. Webling. 

bridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Tue Cambridge Press has apparently a design in publishing 
such a book as this by Mr. Webling, for it has been preceded 
by others similar in kind; notably that little classic, The 
Small Years, by Mr. Kendon, which was reviewed here 
recently. In an age of kaleidoscopic shiftings in religion, 
science, and social and economic life, certain personal records 
such as these books offer are likely to be of increasing value. 
These quiet accounts by quiet individuals of their own affairs 
—deeds, thoughts, and observations—will stand up like the 
marked posts by which a surveyor is able to measure a tortuous 
tract of land. They wil! throw a light on our present day as 
the Paston letters, ané Pepys’ and Evelyn’s diaries, now throw 
upon times past. 

The particular value of Mr. Webling’s book is that it 
describes sincerely and sensitively the journey of a parson 
through the muddied waters of religious life during the last 
years of the Nineteenth and the first years of the Twentieth 
Centuries. The author claims to be of a sceptical nature, but 
his book reveals him—probably unconsciously—as a faithful 
being, whose temperament destines him to be a spiritual 
lieutenant rather than a captain. For his life-story proves 
to be the quest and the discovery of one moral and religious 
support after another. At no period of his career was he 
happy to be isolated, in a promethean position of defiance. 
That he found himself in this position caused him profound 
distress, and he cast about for means to rid himself of the 
unfamiliar and unwelcome freedom. He even went so far as 
to explore the “ scientific’ discoveries of the Society for 
Psychic Research. 

He began life in a social environment from which clergymen 
of the Church of England are not usually recruited. During 
his childhood he gained inside knowledge of the Nonconformist 
persuasion, and was content with this spiritual support during 
his twelve years as a clerk in a wholesale grocer’s office. 
During that time, however, he discovered the joy of literature 
and the power of scholarship. He girded against the drudgery 
of his clerk’s work, and longed for a life of freedom in the 
country. He believed that the only way to achieve this 
trinity of bliss was by becoming a country vicar. 

He set aboet the task with fervour, studying after his day’s 
work. As is so often the case with boys who win scholarships 
under such adverse social conditions, he undermined his 
nervous health, and as a result of the breakdown seems to have 
retained a certain timidity of address that entirely belies the 
fundamental honesty and vigour of his mind. Recovering, 
however, from the breakdown, he followed his purpose, and at 
last was ordained. His account of the interview with the 
Bishop who was to perform that sacred office is instructive. 
The Bishop inquired as to his parentage and his financial 
position. The answer caused the Bishop to raise his eyebrows, 
and there was a considerable pause before the aspirant was 
accepted. 


(Cam- 


“Pondering that interview now, I am bound to smile at its 
oddity. Had I approached the Bishop as a scion of some important 
family, a finished product of Eton and Christchurch, he would have 
been perfectly at his ease. It was strange that he should have felt 
a little hesitation at the thought of ordaining one belonging to the 
humbler ranks of society, for the members of which his Master 
showed so marked a predilection.” 


That comment is very characteristic of Mr. Webling, and 
reveals the salient points of his personality so far as it shows 
itself in this book. We see a very likeable being, whose 
religious preoccupation does not prevent him from having a 
gentle and unprejudiced love for men and women. It gives 
him, however, a sense of detachment that enables him to sub- 
jugate the heartache, the humiliation, the despair, which are 
so often concomitants of an impulsive love for humanity. By 
the alchemy of his faith he converts these unpleasant elements 
into a bittersweet humour, a sample of which I have shown in 
the quotation above. 

Having got so far, the young priest found that his goal was 
still a long way ahead. Not yet for him was the life contempla- 
tive, dreaming in rural peace. Persuaded by a fellow-initiate, 
he took a curacy in a large church in a seaport. His friend 
was an Anglo-Catholic, a man of passionate faith. Under the 
influence of this commanding personality Mr. Webling 
laboured for twelve years, during that time accepting the 
practical proofs of the efficacy of the ritual of the 
Catholic faith, But then the friend departed, leaving 
the lieutenant to explore alone the arctic waters of the 
Higher Criticism and what is known in the Christian world 
as “* Modernism.” 

Mr. Webling was still floundering in those icy latitudes when 
he obtained the living of an ancient parish in East Anglia. 
Sitting in his fifteenth-century rectory, gazing out on his 
Norman church, he felt the thousand years of English rural 
history come to life; a recession of bucolic ploughings and 
harvestings, births and burials, with a distant background of 
Plantagenet banners, Tudor roses, and the grey waves of 
Puritanism. But this pageant was spoiled for him by his 
doubts about the truth of the dogmas which hitherto had sup- 
ported him. Without those supports, the story of mankind — 
so poignantly displayed in that museum-piece village— 
became a meaningless tragedy that drove him almost to 
madness. Unlike the brave pagan, Thomas Hardy, he saw 
in that story no record of the triumph of man over the in- 


‘ difference of a destiny evolving to some other purpose possibly 


alien to human well-being. Mr. Webling still—for such had 
become his life-habit—had to find something, a creed, a 
rationale, which must convince him of the Universal Good ; a 
conviction which that uncommentated tale of Man had failed 
to give him. 

It is inexplicable to me that with the fact of mankind before 
him; the very flesh and blood and will, mystery of mysteries, 
he could find his mind so obsessed and shaken by the conflict 
of theories; theories ancient and dogmatic warring with 
theories recent and iconoclastic. Still more inexplicable is it 
that with this life of man centrally before him, the very cor 
cordium of being, he should grope about amongst the shadowy 
edges of the field of human life, seeking a meagre psychic 
food there, while such riches lay at his feet; the riches of 
common deeds and thoughts, each one a proof of spiritual 
power, a proof more hearty in divine or satanie force—call it 
what you wish—than creeds, gospels, or scientific formulae. 
But this inability to appreciate Mr. Webling’s central problem 
does not prevent me from enjoying a beautiful book, written 
with tenderness, spiritual insight, and a manly courage. 


Ricuarp Cuurcs. 


The Indian Mutiny 


The Indian Mutiny in Perspective. 
MacMunn. (Bell. 15s.) 


Tue Mutiny lies across our Indian story. Sir George MacMunn 
tells us : 


By Lt.-Gen. Sir George 


“My nurse in my early childhood was the widow of a sergeant 
in the 32nd Foot and had been through the Defence of the Residency. 
Never did I tire of her stories, while the fact that my father and 
many relatives had been in the Mutiny, and all those with whom 
I was brought up at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, had been in 
many Indian campaigns, had made the Mutiny of the Bengal 
Army the most romantic and fascinating of subjects to me.” 


I respect the emotion with which the thought of 1857 must 
come charged to such men. I know something of the scenes it 
conjures up, and am not likely to forget the spell under which 


I made my own pilgrimage to the Well at Cawnpur and the 
Lucknow Residency, many years ago. 

Sir George MacMunn’s book has two aspects, the first mili- 
tary. Himself a distinguished soldier, he has * studied every 
accessible scene, talked to every veteran I could find.” He 
has corrected details in other historians, has put certain 
incidents in their right proportion—for example, the loss of 
the powder magazine in Delhi—he has been able to show 
where writers without military knowledge have misunderstood 
the relations of the civil and military leaders. Particularly 
valuable is his clear account of the military organization and 
personalities in India in 1857. If in the end his material has 
beaten him, this is because it will beat every writer. The 
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time’s intense passion and whirl of swiftly changing circum- 
stances quickened everyone into individuality. No other 
period in our Indian record threw up so many names that keep 
life, and clamour for a place in remembrance. And the detail 
is simply endless. Narrative inevitably fades out into a con- 
fused mass of agonized faces and desperate deeds. 

The book is also political, The Indian Mutiny in Perspective. 
“In 1930 when India is once again showing signs of hysterical 
and unnecessary unrest, it is well to study this story of the 
Devil’s Wind.” ‘The argument is sown with hints, never 
developed, that the author thinks something very like the 
Mutiny is recurring. A man who has long occupied a position 
where criticism dare not contradict him when he is writing a 
book is apt to beg several questions at once and to be always 
sure that there cannot be two honest opinions on a matter. 
Of course, to a ruling caste all unrest seems unnecessary. As 
for hysteria, was that in 1857 all on the rebel side ? Dalhousie 

“adopted a policy, undoubtedly. the right of the paramount 

power, of asserting the * Right of Lapse’ to states in which there 
was no heir.” 
Indian opinion held there was an heir (and when Indian usage 
is in question should not Indian opinion be considered ?). As 
to “ Lapse ” being ** undoubtedly the right of the paramount 
power,” well, the paramount power was the paramount power, 
and that was all the “right”? there was to it. For Oudh’s 
cease, and reasons why this annexation has seemed shabbily 
conducted to men free from any taint of radicalism, against 
Sir George MacMunn’s summary see P. E. Roberts (History of 
British India, pp. 248-50, 355-6) or L. J. Trotter (Lord 
Auckland, p. 29). Was there nothing that gave the unhappy 
rebels in Oudh, sepoys included, some semblance (to put it 
mildly) of being men fighting for their country ? Sir George 
MacMunn has given me half his Introduction, as well as 
oblique references passim. I have no complaint; but he is 
mixing me up with someone else here : 

‘“The scenes of outrage and murder of rebels”? {I imagine he 
means, by rebels) ‘* were not, es Mr. Thompson states, confined to a 
few places but were universal.” 

He frequently tosses out a jaunty defence of the darker side of 
our record, that Messieurs les assassins started it all. This 
cannot cover massacres and wholesale executions of the 
civilian population or the long drawn out disgrace of the Delhi 
“ retribution.”” Throughout he uses the language of sport for 
the chase of enemies to the gallows. Tantia Topi’s last serics of 
escapes is made to look a very jolly affair, a fox fleeing “ as 
one pack of hounds after another took up the hunt. . 
from June, 1858, till April, 1859, the tally-ho continucd.” 
Every man must judge of questions of taste for himself. But 
the tale of what our people did and endured will lose nothing 
of its glory if our writers spare a word of chivalrous pity for 
those whom we destroyed. And this word would have come 
well from a soldier of Sir George MacMunn’s honourable 
record. Epwarp THOMPSON. 


Fossil Men 


New Discoveries relating to the Antiquity of Man. 
Arthur Keith (Williams and Norgate 21s.) 


By Sir 


LAYMEN are seldom disturbed either by scientific theories or 
by scientific controversies. They cared little that Linnaeus 
had ciassified man in an order Primates together with apes and 
monkeys, ignoring this fact as much, for instance, as they 
ignore Avogadro’s hypothesis to-day. But sometimes, as in 
the case of the evolutionary hypothesis, scientific theories 
conflict so seriously with the realities of an every-day world 
as to demand attention. Ever since Darwin began to expound 
the view that systematic classification means more than 
zoological law and order, that it implies genetical relationships 
between animals, the evolutionary hypothesis has never ceased 
to command attention. Even now, after some seventy years, 
the possibility that man is descended from a monkey is in some 
circles a matter for unduly heated discussion. 

Perhaps the most fascinating outcome of the evolutionary 
hypothesis is the search it has stimulated for so-called ** missing 
links.” The view that man and the apes are descended from a 
common ancestor suggests that there once existed men more 
primitive than ourselves, who, when traced back far enough, 
become indistinguishable from the ancestors of apes. Stimu- 
lated by this thought, anthropologists set out to discover 


the fossil remiins of their extinct forbears. Their efforts 
have been crowned with amazing success. Fossil human skulls 
had been found before the publication of the Origin of Species 
in 1859. They were usually thought to be the pathologically 
distorted skulls of idiots. The Gibraltar skull, for instance, was 
unearthed in 1848, but, its true significance being missed, it 
was quietly shelved. In 1862 it was taken down from its 
resting-place, dusted and sent to Europe, where, the stigma of 
pathological distortion being rescinded, it took its place with 
the Neanderthal skull as the first authentic representatives of 
the extinct species of Mousterian Man, that heavy, bent, and 
beetle-browed cave-dweller of the mid-pleistocene geological 
epoch. Other species of man were soon found. All the world 
knows the stery of the ape man of Java, Pithecanthropus 
erectus, found by Dubois in 1891, of the discovery of Piltdown 
man in Sussex in 1912, and of the finding of Rhodesian man, a 
close cousin to the Mousterian race of Europe, at Broken Hill 
in Rhodesia in 1921. No small part of the credit for bringing 
to the notice of the public these fascinating relics of man’s past 
is to be attributed to Sir Arthur Keith, the author of the widely 
known Antiquity of Man. 

In his new book Sir Arthur discusses the latest discoveries 
relating to human ancestry, again raising the questions : 
““ What isa man? Whatisanape?” He carries his reader 
to Africa, where he reconstructs the events that led to the 
finding of the Taungs ape, discussing at length those features 
of this interesting fossil that are significant for its correct 
diagnosis. Sir Arthur then travels to East Africa, stopping 
on the way to discuss many recent fossil finds, and then goes 
on to Palestine where, in 1925, were found further examples 
of the Mousterian race, whose abrupt disappearance off the 
face of the earth towards the close of the great ice age remains 
one of the mysteries of anthropology. Then through 
Mesopotamia to China, where the reader is introduced to what 
is probably the most interesting and valuable human fossil 
ever discovered, Sinanthropus—Peking Man. To Java, 
Australia and America, and so back to Europe, where Sir 
Arthur directs attention to further recent finds of Mousterian 
Man, ending his journey in London, where he discusses a skull, 
first described by Professor Elliot Smith in 1925, that has 
become widely known as the London skull. 

Almost every statement in the book is tinged with the 
personal touch of Sir Arthur’s own observation. Relying but 
little on the opinions expressed by his fellow-workers in the 
field of human genealogy, he has examined, if not the original, 
at least a cast of nearly every specimen he describes. As is 
only to be expected in so difficult a subject as human palaeon- 
tology, some of the views he expresses are not unanimously 
accepted by other -students in this field of enquiry. Most 
anthropologists would agree with his diagnosis of the Taungs 
fossil as an ape. No one could criticize his accounts of 
Mousterian skeletal finds. On the other hand, his interpreta- 
tions of both the Peking and London skulls, to mention perhaps 
the most controversial issues of the book, are at variance with 
those suggested by Professor Elliot Smith, who has already 
challenged Sir Arthur’s views in a recent number of the 
British Medical Journal. The fundamental problem is the 
reconstruction of the Piltdown skull fragments. Until it 
is settled, Sir Arthur’s systematic allocation of the Peking 
and London skulls will continue to be questioned. His 
accounts of Mr. Leakey’s archaeological work in East Africa 
may also have to be modified. Mr. Leakey has written to 
Nature, pointing out that in the past few years he has con- 
siderably altered his earlier views, upon which Sir Arthur 
based his East African chapter. 

Apart, however, from the East African section, these are 
matters for the student. In no way do they prevent the book 
from being a luminating account of fossil man, and an entertain- 
ing exposition of the methods of the physical anthropologist. 

S. ZUCKERMAN. 
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The roo Per Cent. American 
Genetal 


My Experiences in the World War. By John J. Pershing, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, American Expeditionary Force. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 31s. 6d.) 

GENERAL PERSHING in this long book of 700 pages has written, 

he tells us in his Foreword, for his own people, of his own 

Army : he felt it his duty to record the many lessons useful 

to the American people should they ever again be calied to 

arms. From their previous wars they had learnt but one 
thing—which was the necessity for conscription. He gives 
the whole story of his command, but much of the book is 
taken up, first, with an account of the author’s successful 
struggle against the will of his Allies to form an independent 

American force with its owu definite sector of the line; and, 

secondly, with an atten:pt to show that this force had by its 

military action a decisive share in bringing about the German 
débacle. 

The President’s declaration of war on April 6th, 1917, 
found the United States utterly unready: policy and pre- 
parations had not gone hand-in-hand. It was not until a 
month later that General Pershing was warned that he might 
be selected to command the force of four infantry regiments 
and one artillery regiment which might be sent to France. 
The newly created General Staif had no plans. On the material 
side, there were fewer than 1,500 machine guns, only 55 aero- 
planes, of which ‘** 51 were obsolete and the other 4 obso!- 
escent,” and no up-to-date artillery. Of gun ammunition 
there was not more than enough for a nine-hours’ bombard- 
ment. And no preparations had been made to manufacture 
munitions on a great scale. The training of the men could not 
be begun for six months, because there were no hutments into 
which to put them. 

When the crisis of the War came, in March, 1918, the United 
States had six divisions in France, three (two of them formed 
of regular troops and marines) in the line, and three under 
training. ‘The Allies in their extremity tried to force on 
General Pershing the policy of using the arriving American 
troops as drafts to fill up their depleted units, or at least as 
small units interpolated in their divisions. He resisted, having 
determined, with the support of his Government, to create 
a separate American Army. In vain the most eloquent of the 
British and French statesmen, spurred on by the German 
successes before Amiens, on the Lys, the Chemin des Dames 
and elsewhere, demonstrated to him the critical situation, and 
urged that since they were providing ships to bring the 
American troops over, and were equipping them with guns, 
trench mortars, even clothing, they were entitled to their 
services. General Pershing stood out. One must admit that 
he was right. The proposed mixture ignored national feeling 
and esprit de corps, and would probably have been worthless. 
We ourselves and the Belgians earlier on had strongly resisted 
French proposals for an ‘* amalgam.” 

One cannot, however, agree with all General Pershing’s 
reasons for his attitude. Gn July 26th, 1918, he informed his 
Secretary for War that the French and British troops were 
“worn out,” their moral low, and that “ association with 
them has a bad effect on our men.” Eleven days after he had 
written this, the Allies inflicted on the Germans their first 
crushing defeat, the ‘“ Black Day,” the beginning of the end, 

Vithout the U.S.A. the War could hardly have been won 
in 1918. But it was mainly the moral effect on the enemy of 
seeing American treops in France and the material effect 
of their taking over a large stretch of the front, thus freeing 

French and British troops for offensive purposes, which 

brought about the decision in that year. General Pershing is 

inclined to attribute the German difliculties to his attack 

against the Meuse-Argonne front; he thinks there were 2 

German divisions opposing him, with 17 in reserve; but the 

Intelligence map recently published in a newspaper has re- 

minded us that the total was really only 16 enemy divisions 

plus 8 dismounted cavalry divisions, and these not the best 
ones. Again, General Pershing tells his public that “ none of 
the Allied troops had the moral or the aggressive spirit to 
overcome the difficulties to be met in that sector.” Com- 
parisons are invidious, but the Australian Corps, which had to 


rescue an American division from capture, probably holds 
other views about the relative value of the different 
contingents. 

Considering the time they were engaged, the Americans. 
suffered heavily and they did not shirk losses ; but, as General 
Pershing himself admits, many of the divisions were so green 
that he could not have employed them had not the German 
moral been broken. It had taken four years to reach this 
stage, and he frankly states in his Foreword: ‘ the struggle 
of the Allies was much longer; their sacrifices much greater 
than ours.” 

Control by Maréchal Foch was irksome to him, and he 
speaks somewhat slightingly of the Generalissimo. He found 
General Pétain, who like him was in conflict at times with 
the High Command, a man much more after his own heart. 

We must sympathize with General Pershing in his long 
contest with French officialdom whilst creating bases and 
establishing lines of communication, and congratulate him on 
his success in extemporizing staffs, training his men, and pro- 
viding them, by borrowing and purchase, with the munitions 
and stores which his Government had failed to provide. That 
by October, 1918, there were two American Armies in being 
was an immense triumph of will and perseverance. 

Still more must we sympathize with him that this had been 
achieved just too late for the American Expeditionary Force 
to deliver the blow which would have brought about the 
collapse in the field of the German Armies, and we can under- 
stand his insistence that the terms of the Armistice should be 
unconditional surrender. J. E. E. 


Prince von Bulow 


Memoirs, 1897-1903. By Prince von Biilow. Translated by F. A. 
Voigt. (Putnam. 25s.) 
Prince Biillow and the Kaiser. 


By Spectator. 
Oakley Williams. 


Translated by 
(Thornton Butterworth. 


12s. 6d.) 
WHATEVER may be thought of the late Prince von Biilow 
as a statesman, he was unquestionably a clever and witty 
writer. And he took the best possible way of avenging himself 
on his countless enemies when in the years between the 
Armistice and his death in 1929 he dictated his voluminous 
memoirs, for no German book of recent years has been half 
so entertaining or so malicious. It has been and wiil continue 
to be denounced as a travesty of German and European 
politics during the author's term of office, first as Foreign 
Secretary from 1897 to 1900 and then as Chancellor from 
1900 to 1909. It abounds in half-truths, and worse, about the 
author’s colleagues and acquaintances. The principles of 
German policy which it defends may seem deplorable— 
especially the reliance on military and naval power rather 
than on the cultivation of good will among the nations. Yet 
there is no denying the charm and vivacity of the narrative, 
with its countless personal sketches and apt literary and 
artistic allusions. Prince von Biilow’s account of William II 
in all his glory promises to be as enduring as St. Simon’s 
equally elaborate and spiteful memoirs of the Court of Louis 
Quatorze. 

The first volume, which runs to over six hundred pages 
of close print and is exceilently translated, begins with 
the author’s appointment to succeed Freiherr von Marschall 
at the Foreign Office, and covers the six critical years to 
1903. Two later volumes are to deal respectively with the 
remaining years of his Chancellorship and with the War 
period to 1919, and a final volume will describe his earlier 
life, from his birth in 1849 to his Italian Embassy. That instinct 
for publicity which Prince von Biilow showed in the books 
on German policy that he wrote while in oflice is apparent 
in his command that the autobiography should begin in the 
middle. The reader is at once plunged into the troubled sea 
of domestic and foreign politics in 1897, when Bismarck was 
still alive, the Socialists were restive, Great Britain was faced 
with troubles in South Africa and with French opposition in 
Central Africa and elsewhere, and Russia, though an ally of 
France, was not yet alienated from Germany. The new Foreign 
Secretary had the opportunity of coming to a friendly under- 
standing with the Government of Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Chamberlain, and many pages in this volume relate to the 
informal negotiations which ended in the loss of a great 
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opportunity. The author chose to side with Tirpitz, the 
advocate for a powerful German Navy, rather than with the 
sober diplomatists who supported an Anglo-German agreement. 
He came to London with the Emperor in the late autumn of 
1899, and reports his reception by Queen Victoria and his 
conversation with Mr. Chamberlain. He says kind things about 
us as “a nation of sahibs.””. He commends the courtesy of 
our politicians, noting, for instance, that Mr. Gladstone was 
at pains to praise Mr. Austen Chambcrlain (as he then was) 
for his maiden speech, though the speaker’s father had done 
Mr. Gladstone infinite harm politically. But the author 
disliked and feared King Edward (then Prince of Wales), 
attributing to him an inborn dislike of Germany, especially 
of his nephew. 

*‘In the main, the King impressed the Kaiser, although the latter 
did have moments when he hated his ‘ wicked uncle.’ The occasions 
when he would have been only too glad for a heartfelt reconciliation 
were far more frequent. When the uncle talked politics with tke 
nephew, I had an impression of a fat, malicious tom-cat playing 
with a shrewmouse.” 

The Empress Frederick, we are told, once said to the author's 
mother-in-law, before 1900: ‘* Remember, Donna Laura, 
what I say to you. Mon fils cera la ruine de V Allemagne.” 

What Prince von Biillow’s German critics think is clearly 
stated in “ Spectator’s” clever and concise little book, a reduced 
version of a work that has had some vogue in Germany. 
“Spectator,” a German publicist, has collected significant 
passages from the Prince’s letters to the Emperor, as published 
in the German Diplomatic Documents on the origin of the War. 
To these passages, dating from 1903 onwards, ** Spectator ” 
prefixes a caustic commentary on the Prince’s policy and 
methods, incidentally showing how often his public utterances 
were at variance with his private opinions—and with the truth. 
It is amusing to compare the commentary and the memoirs. 
Thus the Prince complains again and again that in 1914 
“ casually and thoughtlessly, above all blunderingly, we had 
given the Viennese an unconsidered and unlimited blank 
cheque.” But ‘* Spectator ” accuses him of having given the 
cheque six years before in the Bosnian crisis. 


Beachcomber 


By the Way. By Beachcomber (J. B. Morton). (Sheed and Ward. 
is. Gd.) 
Winriam ( GArrer”’) Worpsworti wrote : 
“* No nightingale did ever chant 

More weicome notes to weary bands 

Of travellers in some shady haunt 

Among Arabian sands.” 
“ Welcome’? underestimates ‘‘ Beachcomber’s’”’ value to 
readers of the daily Press, but ‘‘ shady” is the word for his set- 
ting. His daily column is all but inaccessible to the fastidious, 
Sandwiched between a divorcce’s views on the next world, or 
a gangster’s verdict on University Education, and a page on 
which crimes, distortions and false sentiment are massed in 
cramped yet effective congestion (like a Shakespearian crowd), 
his “ By the Way” is a tonic which can only be taken 
by holding one’s nose. 

Yet I believe that his setting is responsible, not for any of 
the individual, definable qualities of his work, but for the 
very happy manner of their blending. ‘“ Beachcomber ” 
is first and foremost two things—a satirist and a writer of 
nonsense. In his former, and I do not doubt his more 
congenial, capacity his style is badly cramped by the function 
which he has to fulfil. I say ‘‘ more congenial” advisedly. 
The ratio between human folly and human discontent is 
such that in every age, with the possible exception of the 
Victorian, a majority of the wise men have supposed that 
their own times were vulnerable to wit in an unprecedented 
degree. All through literature, and in many plac?s outside 
it, you get this whistling for the wind of satire, end its echoes 
(which alone restrain me from saying that we are better 
targets now than ever we were) do not find ** Beachcomber ” 
unresponsive. I am sure it would be not only pleasanter, 
but easier, for him to express himself in forthright, undiluted 
satire. But this he may not do. He is not an “ all-licensed fool,” 
like Lear’s. He is there to tickle, not to scourge us. This 


repression—this obligation to fight always with one hand 
tied behind his back—had developed in the other, the hand 


which writes nonsense, something which can best be described 
as ambidexterity with a difference. The knowledge that he 
is not meant to deliver a knockout blow, and that anyhow 
those who keep his ring would not recognize it if he did, 
has bred in his attack a kind of furious extravagance, so that 
the purest, most irresponsible ridicule becomes, in the process 
of its fantastic elaboration, as fiery as just and overt scorn. 
Therefore, I would not see him other than he is—a censor in 
motley. As a full-blown satirist, he would fall short of that 
peculiar greatness which is now incontestably his; besides, 
if he carried heavier guns, we should be forced to admit that 
some of his favourite targets are beneath reasoned contempt. 

For the Omnibus Beachcomber now published, in which 
no fewer than three hundred and eighty-three pages of ** By 
the Way” are reprinted, with amusing pictures by Mr. 
Nicolas Bentley, no praise (if I may coin the expression) 
can be too high. I yield to no one (you must pardon this 
phrase-making) in my admiration for ‘* Beachcomber,” but 
I admit to being surprised by the consistently high level of 
this anthology’s entertainment-value. It is, I suppose, 
the first book to be published (excepting always the Daily 
Mail Blue Book on India) of which it can truly be said that 
there is a laugh on every page. Ali the old gang are here 
—Lady Cabstanleigh, Dr. Strabismus, Prodnose, the poet 
Milk, and the rest of them, incredibly ridiculous and yet, 
in a wild way, ridiculously credible. They come garlanded 
to the slaughter, and ‘“ Beachcomber,” high priest to Ate, 
despatches them to immortality with affectionate intolerance. 
Only Thake, the most three-dimensional figure in this frenzied 
harlequinade, is absent, enshrined elsewhere in two books 
which every right-thinking Englishman already possesses. 

* Beachcomber’s ” unerring powers of comment as a 
social critic are reflected in his skill as a parodist. From 
‘* Serge Knockov’s War Diary” and several gems of early 
English verse, which are more or less generalized burlesque, 
to the more direct journalistic skits of the Punch contributor 
and the art critic, he scores his hits with a sure hand and a 
straight face. Milne is pilloried with adroit malice, but 
best and most subtle of all is the Guedalla parody. I wish 
I had space to quote it. 

In these days, when great slabs and hunks of printed 
matter are being hourly flung at the heads of the reading 
public (whom God preserve), it has become apparent to the 
critics that their ammunition is running short: there are 
not enough epithets to go round, and some of us (I believe) 
empty our magazine of adjectives in sheer panic. Thus 
it happens that in the general hurly-burly many books are 
dubbed “ unique” which are not so, but only remarkable 
in one way. By the Way is really unique. ‘* Beachcomber,” 
and only ** Beachcomber,” could have written it, or anything 
like it. Of some books the publisher says, hoping to whet 
our appetite for thrills, ‘* Nervous people spending the night 
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alone in a haunted house are advised not to read this book.” 
“* Beachcomber” is recommended to you with no such 
reservation. I can think of no conceivable set of circumstances 
in which it is not practically a duty to read him. 

PETER FLEMING. 


Sailors’ Lives 


Private Sea Journals, 1778 to 1782, kept by Admiral Sir Thomas 
Pasley. (Dent. 16s.) 

N.by E. By Rockwell Kent. (Cassell. 16s.) 

Mariners of Brittany. By Peter F. Anson. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 
The Wreck of the Dumaru. By Lowell Thomas. (Heinemann. 

10s. 6d.) 

TuERE is about Sir Thomas Pasley something of the same 
quality as may be found in Parson Woodforde. ‘There is the 
same urbane simplicity, the same recounting of the pleasures 
and disappointments of the table and of trivial encounters 
with defaulting servants and others. But there also is some- 
thing much more than these, even leaving cut of account the 
eventful life which he led. There is the exuberance of spirit 
which leads him to say of one friend, ‘‘ I have seldom met so 
intoxicating a companion.” And there is the niceness of con- 
science which makes him record, under the entry, ‘* Flogged 
Samuel Hall for drunkenness and mutiny,” a long argument 
with the prisoner who declared that he had secn the (then) 
Captain himself drunk, “ having company on board in a 
harbour.” Yet this niceness was not weakness, for, having 
decided that the prisoner’s argument was not good, he ordered 
him an extra dozen for making it, and—here is the point— 
resolved to be no more seen so ‘*‘ on board the ‘ Glasgow.’ ”’ 
He had good conceit of himself, and considerable courage, and 
played a distinguished part both in the American Wars, to 
which these diaries relate, and as we hear from his great-great- 
great-grandson and editor, on the Glorious First of June. 
The ships which he commanded appear to have been invariably 
“happy.” He has a vigorous pen for description or denuncia- 
tion of the numerous rascals with whom he met, and a quiet 
humour which colours every entry, and saves him handsomely 
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from seeming either a bore or a prig, as so many good diarists 
do. 

If Sir Thomas Pasley is to be read for himself, Mr. Kent is 
to be read for his sense of the sea. His self-consciousness there 
proclaims him at once the amateur. Yet there is no harm in 
expressing for once those things which the old sailor comes to 
take for granted, provided that it can be done with the taste 
and directness of this book. It concerns a voyage which three 
men took in a small boat, from Newfoundland to the shores of 
Greenland. It is told in a style which is artificially simple, 
yet permits of digressions to describe the life of a Newfound- 
land fishing village and the life and death of a hermit. It 
might, perhaps, just have failed of its purpose had it not been 
decorated by Mr. Kent’s purposeful and strong, yet not too 
exaggerated woodcuts, which turn it at once from the narrative 
of a physical experience to that of a spiritual one. The pro- 
duction and printing are admirably good and simple. 

In Mariners of Brittany Mr. Anson has recounted in detail 
the fascination that is found in its purer form in Pierre 
Loti. He has made himself a scholar of the lives of the Breton 
villagers, as he did before of the East Coast villagers of Scot- 
land, and has set forth his learning in plain but not too weighty 
words, and charming line sketches, which are almost dia- 
grammatic, but well suited to the style of the book and the 
subject. 

Finally, Mr. Lowell Thomas, scandal-mongering in the 
Pacific! It is well to preserve for a warning the stories of men 
who have been forced in an extremity on the sea to take to 
cannibalism ; but is it well thus to exploit them for a public 
whose appetite for the morbid might be satisfied with modern 
fiction? It is typical of this form of exploitation that we 
should not be accurately told how much of the narrative is by 
Mr. Thomas and how much by the survivor whose story he 
purports to be telling. Surely the latter would not wish to 
seem to embroider such a story. 


Fiction 
New Novels 


Imagined Corners. By Willa Muir. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

Country Tune. By Ruth Holland. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Rivers of Damascus. By Donn Byrne. (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.) 
Slaves. By Frank Pollard. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d.) 


A NOVEL which makes you muse over it, and which seems 
to let down roots into life, so that musing over the book 
and considering life seem much the same thing, is a novel 
which has achieved whatever the purpose of a novel may 
be. Otherwise it is a story, a distraction, possibly excellent 
of its kind: but after reading it you say to yourself, ‘* Very 
well, but what of it?’ In this sense of the word there are 
not many novels written ina year, but Mrs. Muir’sis undoubtedly 
one of them. It is not that it gives you life; no book can 
do that: but it does give you the feeling that what happens 
to these people is important, not only to themselves (and 
that is more than one feels in most works of fiction), but 
also to you. These inhabitants of a Scotch town—the 
successful business man and his shallow wife, his wastrel half- 
brother ; his amazing, “* wicked,”’ sensible, even wise sister ; 
his enthusiastic, intuitive, clumsy sister-in-law, are all driven 
by real impulsions ; and so are the members of the parson’s 
group: the parson bewildered by his struggles to arrive at 
God, his brother who has to be sent to an asylum, his worried 
sister: while the minor figures, the doctor and his wife, 
the shopkeepers and so on, are skilfully sketched in with 
exactly the right solidity. One of the amazing things about 
this first novel is the way in which the groups are naturally 
interwoven, and the balance held. The book, you feel the 
whole time, is written by someone of great intelligence, power 
of perception and connexion, and of sensibility. There is 
no theme, but there is an attitude towards life. No intrusion 


of the personality, the thing remains a novel the whole 
time, and extremely vivid. You do not want to miss a word, 
and the book kept at least one reviewer out of his bed till 
two o’clock in the morning—a thing very few books have 
the power to do. 

A work of genius? No. One reserves the terms for books 
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MILLICENT 
GARRETT FAWCETT 
By RAY STRACHEY 


“A fine book. Mrs. Strachey has carried 
out her task with great skill.’—Times. 


“This gracious and judicious biography 
. .. virtually a history of the ‘Women’s 
Movement.’ ”—Morning Post. 


“Brilliant and engaging.”’—Daily Mail. 


“An admirable piece of work.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


With 8 Illustrations. 15s. net. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 1601—1930. 
By L. 3. 3. O'MALLEY, CIR 2s. 


DOORWAYS OF THE EAST. A novel of 
India. By Mrs. THEODORE PENNELL. 
7s. 6d. 


Ready Wednesday next. 


DARTMOOR IN ALL ITS MOODS. By 
DOUGLAS GORDON, Illus. 9s. 


DEAR COUNTRYMEN. Fascinating Country 
Sketches by S. L. BENSUSAN. 7s. 6d. 
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Editor: Sir RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S., &e. 


No. 101. JULY, 1931 7s. Gd. net. 
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Law of the Galvanic Circuit, Prefaced by some Account of the Work 
of his Predecessors. By N. H. de Vaudrey Heathcote, B.Sc. On the 
Variation with Temperature of the Dark Conductance and the Photo- 
Conductance of Photo-sensitive, Crystalline Aggregates. By G. P. 
Barnard. Agricultural Development of the Empire. By Sir E. John 
Russell, D.Se., F.R.S. 
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ESSAY: Where Language Fails: The Evolution of Physical Concepts. 

NOTES: Sound Recording and Reproduction—Noise Measurements— 
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ESSAY-REVIEWS: Statistical Relationships between the Temperature and 
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catalogues (9 plates) 4/-. 
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EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON 
BELOVED 


By SARAH LEVY 


MORNING POST: “There is more in this brilliant novel 
than a charming love-story. It is incontestably a very clever 
piece of work. Altogether a book that one reads for the 
thought that lies behind the written word and its provocative 
quality as much as for the story of a charming romance.” 
COLIN STILL in the SUNDAY EXPRESS: “Of dis- 
tinctively feminine character and appeal. ‘This is a book 
which is worthy of serious critical consideration, and which, 
nevertheless, has all the qualities that make for popular 
success. I recommend this book without reserve.” 

G. B. STERN: “There is truth and warm blood in 
Beloved.” 

LOUIS GOLDING: “It is the best Jewish tale since 
Silbermann. What a wicked and witty book!” 7s. 6d. 


THE SCENT OF 
DEATH 


By MORLEY ROBERTS 


MORNING POST: “Mr. Morley Roberts has suddenly 
branched into a new ‘genre’ for him, that of detective 
fiction, and this really interesting story makes us hope that 
he may at some later date repeat the experiment with equally 
happy results. A really good yarn.” 7s. 6d. 


SUSPICION 


By FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


SUNDAY EXPRESS: “A novel which I recommend with 
special confidence. It is a fine piece of work, possessing all 
the distinctive qualities of the best French literary crafts- 
manship.” 7s. 6d. 


TO THAT FIRST 
NAKED GLORY 


By LAWRENCE DAVID 


Author of The Kid Glove Skipper, The Danger Zone, etc. 


RALPH STRAUS in the SUNDAY TIMES: “A magnifi- 
cent modern. . . . Lawrence David certainly knows how to 
tell a good story.... A rattling good yarn, pleasantly 
naughty in parts, and full of unusual excitements. Pic- 
turesque and highly entertaining.” 

EVENING NEWS: “An amusing, thoroughly improper 
and gaily-coloured story, with a shrewdness of character- 
drawing and ease of style.” 7s. 6d. 


GLASS MOUNTAIN 


By JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 


SUNDAY EXPRESS: “Glass Mountain should enjoy a 
considerable vogue among women readers. . . . It deals with 
the importance of physical love in marriage, and works out 
this theme with admirable candour in a fresh, animated, and 
well-told story.” 7s. 6d. 


BLOOD AND OIL 
IN THE ORIENT 


By ESSAD-BEY 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: “Not only highly 
informative but exceedingly interesting.” MORNING 
POST: “We meet strange people and are taken into 
strange places... in this strange book.” ILLUSTRATED 
SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS: “The author 
writes with considerable power. ... The beginning is like 
a story out of the Arabian Nights.’ YORKSHIRE POST: 
“A strange and often lurid picture of life in the semi- 
barbaric lands that border the Caspian.” 18s. 


CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR 
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like Wuthering Heights. Brilliant? Again, no; the epithet 
serves for such things as The Hgoist. Equisite writing ? 
Yet again, no; there is Henry James to think of. And it 
is time we reviewers ceased from competing with one another 
in superlatives. But good art? Yes: a sound and even 
deep grasp of material? Yes: an ability to keep the matter 
alive by an adept use of language? Yes. It is emphatically 
worth reading : it is in the first class among the novels of the 
year. It would be better still if Mrs. Muir had paid more 
attention to the dramatic qualities of her “* scenes’: though 
the movement of the book is well handled, it would be more 
trenchant if the scenes were more static: the dramatic 
portions are admirably dynamic. But by taking the scenes 
at too much the same pace as the rest a certain intensity, 
poignancy perhaps, is missed: and there is no opportunity 
for those little touches or gestures, those profound probes 
which seem so small, but which imprint a picture indelibly 
on the mind, crystallize an emotion for ever. 

Miss Holland’s Country Tune lacks a good many of the 
qualities Mrs. Muir’s book has ; nevertheless, it is a pleasant 
book. Two girls, painters, take a cottage in the country, 
and all goes happily until one of them is pursued by a 
relentless religio-maniae and possessive mother, who shatters 
their delightful existence. Miss Holland can handle prose ; 
she uses the most ordinary words, she never strains after 
effect ; but by a rhythm, obviously natural to her, she 
manages to impart a kind of lyrical quality to the whole. 
After the first chapter you say to yourself, “‘ This is a good 
book,” but later the impression fades. The country tune is 
delicious, it is lilting, melodious, well felt; but, like many 
country tunes, it goes on too long, and becomes monotonous 
and repetitive. You find yourself skipping. Many things 
can hold the attention: excitement in the story, change 
of pace (why will not novelists realize this ?), or a magic of 
words. There is also a fourth thing, profound revelation 
of humanity, to make one muse. In Country Tune there is 
only material for a long short story; the pace is uniform ; 
the style, though charming, is not outstanding enough to 
hold the mind : we do not learn anything new about humanity. 
But, on the other hand, the pleasant thing about the book 
is its consistently outside view. A psychologist might say 
that Miss Holland is a pure extrovert. That is very refreshing, 
and makes her descriptions of the countryside delightful ; 
but she repeats the same mood in us too often. 

The late Donn Byrne’s short stories show him to have 
been a man of generous sympathies, of indignation readily 
aroused against all things that are hateful and mean. But 
they are rather too simple-minded, to the point of senti- 
mentality. As a result there seems to be no general intuition 
of life behind them; they are anecdotes, not stories. You 
say at the end: ‘“ Yes; and what of it?” They are really 
higher-powered magazine stories, good stories, pleasant to 
read, well written (except for an occasional lapse into the 
‘“‘ literary’); but they are no more than that. Yet Mr. 
Byrne had a keen sense of life, knew the ways of many men 
and delighted in them: he does not seem to have been so 
familiar with women, for his women are all angels with 
corn-coloured hair, marvellous in soul and body, the divine 
part of humanity. He was an efficient craftsman, and his 
stories are easy reading. 

Slaves is a forthright, crude and genial book, a certain 
sadism, perhaps inseparable from the theme, tempered by 
an atmosphere of farce. Mr. Pollard takes us among the 
slave traders at the time of the French Revolution; he 
obviously knows all about them, how they lived, how they 
worked their ships, and what the ships were like they had 
to work. ‘The characters are well sketched out in a work- 
manlike way, the story’ carries us along, and, though we 
may sometimes be horrified, we are never bored. There is 
no tiresome attempt at ‘“ costume” English: the people 
talk like normal beings of to-day—a great relief—yet never 
step out of their period. But, of course, the standard to 
which all such books must still be referred is Mérimée’s 
Tamango; it is much shorter, but what a powerful story ! 
What a glimpse into hell! It makes us muse with a ven- 
geance. Mr. Pollard’s story has actuality enough, and we 
accept it: but at the end we ask: ‘* Well; what of it?” 


Bonamy DoBREE. 


THE LADY AND THE MUTE. By John Lindsey. (Chap- 
man and Hall. 7s. 6d.)—A queer, beautifully-written 
book about village life. It contains ghastly descriptions 
of tortured animals and people and is dedicated to the 
thoughtless and unimaginative who commit or permit 
cruelties, 


THE SWAN ISLAND MURDERS. By Victoria Lincoln. 
(Cassell. ‘7s. 6d.)—T wo strangled Portuguese, a gibbering 
lunatic, a murdered playwright and a corpse in a wood-box 
provide thrills for the characters in the book and for 
those readers who can stand the strain. 


WET AFTERNOON. By Geoffrey Moss. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d.)—A job-lot of stories, some long, some feuilletons, 
none very brilliant and most of them a curious mixture 
of idealism and sophistication. 


MURDER PARTY. By Henry Bordeaux. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
—Here a good * long” short story is spoiled by being 
dragged to novel length. The author shows how a 
game of ** Murders ”’ can give a real murderer opportunity 
for crime. 


THE DEVIL MAN. By Edgar Wallace. (Collins. 7s. 6d.)— 
Mr. Wallace’s fidelity to the story of Charles Peace gives 
to his characters an unusually human quality of inconsis- 
tency, without detracting from the charm and subtlety 
of his writing. 


Current Literature 


PrTrer BussELL, master-mariner, was kept a prisoner of war 
in France at Arras, Amiens, Besancon and the Loire country 
for the eight years 1806-14, and his Diary (Peter Davies, 
10s. Gd.), edited by Mr. G. A. Turner, his great-grandson, is 
now published for the first time. It is an admirable document 
—honest, plain and truthful, and full of historical sidelights 
on Napoleonic France in war-time, as well as of uncoloured 
descriptions of a prisoner’s hard lot. The diarist is a simple 
soul. When the prisoners on the march (and they were some- 
times marched up to twenty-seven miles a day, though 
solaced en route by pegs of brandy from the guard) were 
forced to pay tolls themselves for the cart that carried their 
baggage, or when in the prison-depot they were shut up in the 
Black Hole for complaining of bad or short-weight meat, he 
merely comments ‘** What a mean action.” On the whole, 
though food was short, Bussell’s treatment seems to have been 
humane, much depending, of course, on the character of the 
different depot-commandants. A fine British contempt for 
the French pervades the narrative. Any illumination for a 
French victory (real or claimed) is dismissed as “ paltry ” ; 
when Napoleon married the Archduchess, a fountain in 
Besancon ran wine ** but mind ! the pipe through which it run 
was not very large, and it took some time to run a gallon” ; 
and a commandant of Arras Citadel is described as living in a 
“ hubgrub pig’s foot manner.” ‘ ’Tis an unpolished piece,” 
the diarist concludes with, but none the worse for that, since it 
bears the deep stamp of truth. 
%* * * * 


Readers of the first volume, by the late Dr. Robert Ren- 
wick, of the History of Glasgow, which appeared ten years ago, 
may well have despaired of seeing a fresh instalment of the 
work which is, very properly, a Glasgow municipal under- 
taking like Marwick and Renwick’s magnificent edition of the 
burgh records. However, a second volume, continuing the 
story from the Reformation to the Revolution, has now been 
published (Jackson Wylie, 25s.) and maintains the high 
standard of scholarship and comprehensiveness which Ren- 
wick set. No one was better qualified to write the book than 
Mr. George Eyre-Todd, the veteran Glasgow antiquary. His 
intimate knowledge of the subject and his interest in its 
lighter as well as its graver sides are shown on every page. He 
brings out very clearly the difficulties that beset a thriving 
but defenceless burgh whose lands and offices were coveted 
by the neighbouring lords. There is a pretty anecdote of 
Zachary Boyd, minister of the Barony church. His young 
second wife asked him on his death-bed to leave something to 
Mr. Durham, another minister. He replied: ‘ Pll leave him 
naething but what I canna keep frae him and that’s your 
bonnie sel’.” And a few months later the widow became 
Mrs. Durham. This fine book is admirably illustrated with 
portraits and local views. 

% % * Bs 

Every man and woman in England, and in fact in the 
world, should read Mr. Henry Ford’s new book, which he has 
written in collaboration with Mr. Samuel Crowther. In these 
days of depression, which is now being felt by all classes, the 
confidence—and confidence which is justified—the optimism, 
and the common sense of Mr. Ford are as stimulating as a 
draught of water from a mountain stream to a thirsty climber. 
In Moving Forward (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) Mr. Ford reasserts 
his philosophy of prosperity, of hard work, high wages, intel- 
ligent leadership, and a higher standard of life for all classes 
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HOLIDAY JOURNALISM 


by EDWARD ANTON. 


HEN I made some suggestions some time ago on the 
subject of “holiday journalism,” I doubted if many readers 
would be sufficiently enterprising to act upon the advice given. 

I confess 1 was wrong. I learn that quite a number of men 
and women adopted my suggestions and are very pleased with 
the result. This encourages me to repeat, in a second article, 
the ideas to which I then gave expression. 

“Holiday Journalism” is perhaps one of the pleasantest forms 
of free-lance work; for not only does it, in most cases, enable 
a holiday to be made a source of profit instead of expense, but 
also increases the pleasure of the holiday itself. 

I have in mind one case in particular which was brought under 
my notice. It was that of a reader who. took a holiday—accom- 
panied by his wife—on the Continent. His éxpenses for a very 
pleasant fortnight amounted to something like fatty pounds, but 
the material. which he gathered for “holiday” articles enabled 
him to show a profit of some five or six pounds on the trip, 
which is not a bad showing! 

T am gratified to know that it was due to a previous article of 
mine that this holiday-maker was able. to make such a twofold 
success of his vacation. Readers will remember that after show- 
ing what opportunities every holiday—whether spent in Britain 
or abroad—afforded in the shape of material for chatty and 
interesting articles, I recommended those who wished _ to 
capitalise their holidays to take a short course of instruction 
under Sir Max Pemberton. 

This is advice which I repeat with confidence and with 
emphasis. It is not sufficient to gather “material”; the best 
iileas are unsaleable unless presented in acceptable Bg One 
ean find the raw material everywhere, at home as well as abroad. 

The hotel or boarding-house, the proprietor, one’s fellow- 
travellers and thcir idiosyncrasies, the tricks af the sede the 
incidents of the road, the comic difficulties of language, the 
change of scenery, of environment, even of food—everything 
supplies you with a wealth of raw material for the kind of 
article that is most acceptable to editors, for the simple reason 
that it never fails to interest the reader. 

But one must dress one’s raw material, one must convert the 
holiday eggs into an acceptable journalistic omelette. 

For this purpose it is not at all necessary to take the full 
course given by the London School of Journalism. The short 

‘free-lance” course will be amply sufficient. 

Moreover, the course affords a really fascinating study for 
holiday-times. It is not a dry, mie technical course by any 
means. Speaking personally—and in this I am confirmed by 
many students of the short course—I would as soon read Sir 
Max Pemberion’s delightful, chatty lessons in free-lance 
journalism as anything else on holiday, for his is the sprightly 
pen which would make any subject—from the differential calculus 
downward (or upward)—bright and attractive. 

It must be borne in mind that the benefits of the course which 
I am advocating do not cease with the holiday. Far from it. 
I have known quite a:number of men and women who have, 
in the first instance, taken Sir Max Pemberton’s short course 
merely with the idea of exploiting their holidays in the 
journalistic sense, and have found it such a gi introduction 
to free-lance journalism in general that they have subsequently 
become more or less regular contributors to the Press, 

The door to the profession of Ietters stands so very widely 
opened to-day. Gone are the days when “Grub Street” filled 
all the spare columns of the newspaper and the weekly journal. 
‘The modern newspaper—apart from its special articles and news 
columns, which must always be furnished by professional 
journalists—is literally written by everybody for everybody. 

All may contribute, and everyday life—domestic and other- 
wise—affords the foundation of the journalistic dish. 

There is a legend that a famous French chef once compounded 
a wonderful plat with an old kid glove as the principal 
ingredient; the adaptable free-lance journalist of to-day is able 
to parallel the miracle by using materials which the old-timer of 
Grub Strect would have disdained. Epwarp ANTON. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD NORTH- 

CLIFFE. Personally conducted by Str MAX PEMBERTON. 

The present patrons include the leading newspaper proprietors 
of the Empire. 








Prospectus, and all particulars regarding the Courses and Prizes, 
giay be obtained on request addressed to: 
Tue Prospectus DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russett Srreet, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 
Telephone: MUSEUM 4574. 
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in all parts of the world. His account of the work that has 
already been carried out at Dagenham, and his plans for the 
future development of the Ford industry in Great Britain, are 
of especial interest. Dagenham will be the largest automobile 
factory outside of the United States: it will be capable in the 
beginning of producing one thousand cars a day, and it will 
employ about fifteen thousand men. It remains to be seen 
whether Mr. Ford’s method, which has been so conspicuously 
successful in America in a boom period, will be equally suc- 
cessful in Great Britain in a slump. Dagenham will be a test 

vase. We shall see what Mr. Ford’s adaptability and flexi- 


bility can do. 
* * * * 


Whether one likes landscape gardening or detests it is a 
matter of taste. But there can be no dispute about the genius 
of that great landscape gardener, André Le Notre, who spent 
a lifetime in the service of Louis XIV and whose influence is 
seen in many historic parks and gardens of Northern Europe, 
including Greenwich and Hampton Court, though he never 
came to England. Le Notre’s life and his best-known work 
are fully treated in the excellent book which Mr. D. McDougall 
has written on Two Royal Domains of France: the Tuileries 
and Versailles (Cape, 15s.). The history of the famous French 
palaces is concisely recorded, but the author is mainly con- 
cerned with the gardens. The Tuileries and the gardens were 
created by Catherine de’ Medici on Italian models, but the 
gardens were laid out in their present form by Le Notre. At 
Versailles, of course, he had a free hand and evolved the 
astounding park and gardens that we all know from a bare 
and marshy plain. It may be true that the stupendous cost 
of Versailles set France on the slippery slope down to bank- 
ruptcy, but the magnificence of the place is undeniable. The 
author devotes special attention to the sculpture, of which 
there is a profusion. _Many old prints and modern photo- 
graphs illustrate this delightful book, which will gre: “2 
increase the pleasure of one’s next visit to Paris and Versailies 


Are there any great English writers of whom it could be said 
that they are ** always at their best’? ? Is it true even of Jane 
Austen ? Many true admirers will say yes. But have they 
read her one short story, Lady Susan (Philip Earle, 5s.).or are 
they purposely ignoring it ? So hastily wound up as to be by 
many people regarded as a mere fragment, it is, of course, 
contained in more than one edition of her works ; but, as Mr. 
Brimley Johnson points out in his Intreduction to the present 
volume, it has been to a great extent left on one side by the 
critics. Lady Susan represents the only attempt Jane ever 
made to draw a wholly bad character, one who, but that he is 
assured of her wit and beauty, would appear to the reader as a 
monster, whose every thought and action is inspired by malice. 
But the perfect polish of their style marks the sheaf of letters 
which form the story. 


Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad. They 
are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel articles 
published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed to the Travel 
Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


The Cost of Travelling by Private 
Aeroplane 


Tne development of flying has come just in time. As 
the result of the enormous advance which has taken place 
in the last few years, we find that we can fly four times 
as fast as we can drive. It is unfortunate that an im- 
pression evusts that to own an aeroplane is an expensive 
business, and that flying is a recreation for the few. This is 
not really the case. Here is a serious comparison between 
the costs of motoring and flying. 

Very few people actually work out how much they spend 
on owning a car. In fact, the figures, if broadly set out. are 
apt to be rather a surprise. To compare motoring with private 
flying, it is right to consider the costs of the man who motors 
chiefly for pleasure, and who buys a good car and uses it for 
week-end journeys and foreign touring, as part of his recreation. 
Striking a mean between the smaller and more luxurious 
sporting cars, we will assume that its cost is £1,175, the same 
as that of a three-seater cabin type aeroplane. 

The heaviest annual charge will obviously be that of 
depreciation, which may fairly be taken at twenty-five per 
cent. of the first cost. Often in the first year of the car’s life 
it is more. Interest on the capital cost of the car at five per 
cent. should also be charged, and there are the remaining fixed 
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130-PAGE 
INCLUSIVE TOURS 
PROGRAMME OF REVISED PRICES 
JUST ISSUED 
EMBRACING 
CONTINENT. BRITAIN. 
WRITE *PHONE OR CALL 


TRAVELLERS LTD. 
CoMPLETE TRAVEL SERVICE. 
Eros House, 29 (Lr.) Regent Street, 
Piccadilly Circus, 5.W.1. 

TEL. NO.: REGENT 2631. 


IRELAND. 














Take your holiday 


out and test it 






What is the test of a good 
holiday? Isn’t it a good 
holiday when you can 
remember everything you 
: did while you were away: 
when every scene and every 
) change printed itself on 
: _ SM your mind like the sun 
prints an image on a photographic plate? @® A Scottish 
holiday is like that. The light in the Northern sky, the air of 
the Scottish hillside, sharpen every faculty and double every 
holiday joy @ A tour in Scotland is a tip to be remembered. 
It is the most beautiful, as it is the most romantic region 
in Europe @ Travel to Scotland in a LMS train over 
the LMS track. It is the last word in luxurious travel. 
Illustrated Guide No. 16 post free 3d. 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS. This year Holiday Return Tickets wth 
generous concessions far in advance of anything previously offered 
are available for your holiday. Get a copy of “LMS Cheap 

Fares” from any LM S Station or Town Office, or direct from 
Divisional Passenger Commercial Superintendent, Euston 
Station, N.W.1 ; New Street Station, Birmingham ; 
Hunt's Bank, Manchester; or Ceniral Station,Glasgow. 
Tourist Tickets—May to October. Cheap 
Weei-End Tickets throughout the year, 
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Stay at LMS Hotels 
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THE BENGUELA RAILWAY 
and 

LOBITO BAY | 


PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. | 


ANGOLA, 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO RHODESIA. 
From Lurupe and North America. 


route apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity 
Agent, Benguela Railway Co., Princes House, 95 Gresham 


If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest | 
| 
Street, E.C. 2. | 














SIZE. ene SPEED....... and something more 


SPACE! 


Space for the Individual Passenger 


Space to live! Space to play! That is 
the keynote of the “Empress of Britain,” 
the gigantic new five-day Atlantic luxury 
ship. She is the only giantess liner with 
all outside rooms (called “ apartments ” 
because they’re too big to be staterooms), 
and 70 per cent. of these have private 
baths. World famous artists have de- 
signed and decorated her vast public 
rooms. 

She is the only ship with full size tennis 
and full size squash racket courts, and 
she has the largest swimming pool on any 
ship afloat. Per individual passenger, 
there are more tons of ship, more square 
feet of living and playing space, than on 
any other liner in the World. 


AMERICA in 5 days 


The “Empress of Britain” provides a 
new and shorter route ketween Europe 
and all parts of North America. Quebec 
is 500 miles nearer than New York. and 
the actual Atlantic cressing is reduced 
to 33 days, because 13 days are spent in 
the sheltered waters of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 


of BRITAIN 


to Quebec from 
Southampton 


by the “Empress of Britain,” World’s 
largest luxury cruiser, itinerary in- 
cludes New York, Monte Carlo, Algiers, 


2nd Cherbourg. Athens, Jerusalem, Bombay, Singa- 
Next voyage : pore, Bangkok, Shanghai, Peking, 
Honolulu, Panama, &e. 
to 5 months. 


Duration 4 
From Southampton, 








Nevember 2Ist. 
16th. 


Monaco, December 
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WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
62-65 Charing Cross, $.W.1. 103, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, London. 
fices and Agencies throughout the World. 


Always carry Canadian Pacific Travellers’ cheques—safe and 
: convenient. ; 
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charges for insurance, tax and garage. The sum of these 
forms the annual standing cost, as apart from the cost of 
running. The car will probably be driven 10,000 miles per 
year, and in addition to the cost of petrol, oil and tyres, a 
sum must be allowed for repairs, and something to cover 
sundry expenses, such as shipping the car abroad for a conti- 
nental tour and garaging it away from home, &c. The result, 
therefore, for a year’s operation may be set out as follows: 


SportTInG Car. 
First cost £1,175 over 10,000 miles. 
STANDING CHARGES. RUNNING CHARGES. 








Depreciation at 25% .. £294 Petrol and oil .. £42 
Interest on capital at 5% 59 Tyres ste i ce 20 
Insurance sie ie 17 Maintenance sa -. 40 
Garage .. ~ ow 50 Sundry expenses .. -- 60 
Tax > pa os 20 

£440 £152 


Total cost: £592. Cost per mile: Is. 2.4d. 


Let us now consider the cost of operating a three-seater 
cabin aeroplane of the same first cost. 

The standing charges may be assessed in the same manner, 
but owing to the fact that the demand for aeroplanes is 
rapidly increasing the figure for depreciation may cer- 
tainly be lowered to twenty per cent. There is no horse-power 
tax in respect of an aeroplane. Insurance, on the other hand, 
is considerably higher, owing to the increased cost of repairs. 
For the purposes of direct comparison, a mileage of 10,000 
may first be considered, although this is manifestly ridiculous, 
since it corresponds to only ninety hours’ flying in the year, 
whereas the average private owner would do at the very least 
20,000 miles. 

The running costs are arrived at in the same way as for 
the car, but as one set of tyres usually lasts an aeroplane its 
life, this item can be omitted from the annual running costs. 
The figure allowed for maintenance is considerably above 
that allowed for the car, since this must include the cost of 
the annual renewal of the Certificate of Airworthiness; before 
this is issued the aeroplane must be produced in first-class 
condition in every respect according to Air Ministry standards. 
The charge for ‘ sundry expenses ” will probably be less, as 
no shipping charges are included and the cost of housing 
aeroplanes abroad is surprisingly low. The charges, therefore, 
are as follows : 

TrREE-SEATER CABIN AEROPLANE. 
First cost £1,175 over 10,000 and 20,000 miles. 
STANDING CHARGES. RUNNING CHARGES. 
10,000. 20,000. 





Depreciation at 20°, .. £235 Petrol and oil .. £374 £75 
Interest on capital at 5% 59 Maintenance 100 =120 
Insurance si es 100 Sundry expenses 20 30 
Garage .. of ss 48 
£442 £1574 £225 
Total cost: 10,000 miles, £599 10s. Cost per mile: Is. 2.4d. 
os Re 20,000 miles, £667. oo) ete By 8.0d. 


it is interesting to note that the total first cost and the 
charge per mile over 10,000 miles is exactly similar to that 
for a sporting car. If, on the other hand, running costs are 
calculated on a basis of 30,000 miles per year, the cost of air 
travel is reduced to 6.1d. per mile, or considerably less than 
half the cost per mile by car. 

In order to state the case from the point of view of the 
motorist who decides to take up flying, let us consider the 
position of the man who sells his high-powered car and buys 
instead a good second-hand 2-seater light aeroplane and a car 
in the 7 h.p. class. To start with, he economizes in first cost. 
We will assume that he only does 5,000 miles on his car, since 
most of his long journeys will be taken by air. For purposes 
of comparison, we will keep the basis of 10,000 air miles per 
year. is costs work out as follows: 


Two-sEATER LigHT AEROPLANE. 
First cost £550 over 10,000 miles. 
Seven h.p. Car: First cost £125 over 5,000 miles. 
STANDING CHARGES. RUNNING CHARGES, 





Aero- Acro- 
plane. Car plane. Car. 
Depreciation at Petrol andoil .. £385 £13 
20% (car 25%) £110 £31 Tyres 52 oo 4 
Interest on capital Maintenance - ©3100 15 
at 5% .. a 27 6 Sundry expenses... 20 5 
Insurance. . ve 45 7 
Garage .. oe 42 18 
Tax aie - = 8} 
£224 £70} £155 = £37 


Total cost over 10,000 miles: Aeroplane £379. Cost per mile 9.1d. 
en » 5,000 miles: Car £107. 10s..,,....455 1 - Bl bd. 
Average over 15,000 miles: Aeroplane and Car £486 10s. 7.8d, 
It is thus apparent that to own, say, a Moth and an Austin 
Seven. and to travel another 5,000 miles per year costs con- 
siderawly less than to run a really fast car. 


N. N. 


The Modern Home 


[We shall be pleased to reply to any enquiries arising from the 
articles we publish on the Modern Home page. Enquiries should 
be addressed to the Editor, The ‘* Spectator,’ 99, Gower Street, 
W.C. 1, with “ Modern Home Page” written in the left hand 
corner of the envelope.| 


Ancient v. Modern 


Tur recent correspondence in The Times on the design of the 
new Bodleian gave a good perspective in miniature of the 
never-ending controversy between the ancients and moderns 
—those who know that what is past is best against those who 
believe that we can do still better, and demand, at least, the 
opportunity to try. An excellent letter from Professor Julian 
Huxley drew replies from those who appeared to think that a 
** modern ”’ Bodleian must be a more or less close copy of the 
Underground building at St. James’s Park, must necessarily 
be devoid of any fitness to its surroundings, and that the only 
suitable course is to go on copying Gothic. They urged the 
necessity of preserving continuity in the development of 
architecture (failing to see that regression gives a very negative 
sort of continuity), and denied modern architecture the pos- 
session of any principles at all, much less those principles 
which always have been and always must be its guide. 

The fight has always raged, since it is between the two fun- 
damental types of human intelligence—the quick and the 
dead—and on every subject ; but, so far as architecture and 
domestic art are concerned, it is, perhaps, being fought to-day 
more keenly than ever before. There are two reasons for 
this: our modern self-consciousness and the spate of new 
materials and methods of construction. Self-consciousness is 
the greatest danger to our artistic as it is perhaps the greatest 
hope for our social problems. Only when it is strictly con- 
trolled can art have that sincerity without which it is never 
truly great. In the past, new materials and methods have 
been slow to make their appearance, and, in consequence, the 
development of architecture appears to us a gradual and 
logical process. But once they had appeared, there was little 
hesitation in exploring and exploiting their possibilities to 
the utmost. One cannot see a Norman architect sitting down 
to his drawing-board and saying: ‘* Now I’m going to build 
in wattle, because it is so old-world and in harmony with its 
surroundings.”” He used stone for practical reasons; he 
developed the Norman arch for practical reasons—and, because 
he didn’t bother too much about it, he usually achieved real 
beauty. To-day we are in danger of losing this directness of 
purpose. There is so great a choice of methods and materials. 
Shall we make it Gothic or Doric—or what about a bit of 
Elizabethan timbered work ? And all the time we are clogged 
by the stultifying advice of those who think it would be best 
to make it just like something which is already considered 
beautiful. 

May I be forgiven the truism that art cannot stand still : 
it cannot attain. true and live beauty by copying. Also—and 
this is less of a platitude—it cannot do so by self-consciously 
trying to keep in touch with its precursors while judiciously 
employing a few touches of modernity aped from genuine 
modern work. It must go the whole hog—since the whole 
hog implies logic—or nothing. Dreadful warnings against 
the former course are beginning to appear in Tottenham 
Court Road and other places, where designers, steeped in the 
tradition of copying various ‘ periods,” are now turning 
their attention to the products of the modern school. 

I have already tried to show in these articles that though 
modern domestic art is partly a reaction from the excessive 
use of machine-made ornament, it is very much more. It has 
decided that the only safe course is to be guided by the 
fundamental principles of utility: perfect fitness to purpose 
combined with the proper selection and employment of 
materials. The beauty revealed by such procedure must always 
be more austere than the beauty dependent on extraneous 
ornamentation; but it is felt that this austerity is properly 
complementary to the elaboration and luxury of modern life 
in other respects. This beauty can only be perceived by a 
live mind. The eye used to seeing beauty only in ornament 
must be disciplined, must be trained to see things anew. 

G. M. Boumpnrey, 
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COMPANY 


MEETING. 





BOOTS PURE DRUG 


COMPANY LIMITED 





ANNUAL MEETING—RECORD TURNOVER 





Tue forty-third annual general ordinary meeting of Boots Pure 
Drug Company Limited, was held at Station Street, Nottingham, 
on June 25th, 1931, The Right Hon. Lord Trent, Chairman of 
Directors, presiding over a large attendance of shareholders. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. Sugden) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, the minutes of the last annual meeting were taken as 
read and confirmed. 

The report of the auditors, Messrs. Sharp Parsons & Co., chartered 
accountants, was then read by Mr. J. C. Parsons. 

Mr. H. B. Holthouse, the oldest director, paid a tribute to the 
memory of the late Lord Trent, and the meeting stood in silence 
for a minute. 

The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentleman, I should like to 
express publicly my appreciation of the kindness of my fellow 
directors, in so readily postponing this meeting from the dato 
originally fixed until to-day, and hope that this has caused no 

at inconvenience to the shareholders. 

The facts concerning my father’s business life are so well known 
that any comment from me would be superflous; but I think 
you would like to know that although he had taken no part whatever 
in the management of business since 1920, whenever his state of 
health permitted it, he was keenly interested in hearing about the 
firm’s activities and development, even up to a few weeks ago. 

Following our usual custom, I presume that we may take the 
directors’ report and balance-sheet as read. At the end of March, 
our colleague, Mr. Ratcliffe, retired from the Board. He had 
been with the firm forty-three years, and had worked from the 
position of cashier up to that of director in charge of merchandise. 
Though he was active and well, he felt that having reached the 
age of sixty-five, he should now make way for a younger man 
and devote his time and energy to some other form of public work. 
There is a great deal of work in a large city like Nottingham, which 
can only be carried on by such public-spirited men as Mr. Ratcliffe. 
He had always taken a great interest in the young people on our 
firm, and it is interesting to note that many of the younger depart- 
mental managers owe a great deal to his training and encouragement. 
I am sure he has the best wishes of us all in his retirement. 

Turning now to the balance-sheet, you will see that freehold 
properties are up £136,638, which is largely accounted for by the 
steady progress which has been made with our new manufacturing 
laboratories at Beeston. Plant and fittings show an increase of 
£47,517, which is £6,716 more than last year. Sundry debtors 
show an increase of £9,895. Stock in trade shows a decrease of 
£105,655 which, in view of the present trend in prices, is a very 
satisfactory feature. The amounts owing by subsidiary compan- 
ies show an increase of £208,265. On the other side of the balance- 
sheet, you will see that creditors show a decrease of £43,122. 

We have transferred £30,000 to the General Staff Pension Fund, 
which is £5,000 more than last year; £11,247 interest has been 
added to this fund, against £9,521 last year, and it now amounts 
to a total of £266,189. Last year we paid £13,800 to those members 
of our staff who had had to retire through sickness or advancing 
years. Turning to the profit and loss account, you will notice that the 
balance, after deducting various charges, is £722,264, which I am 
sure you will agree is highly satisfactory in times like these. I 
need hardly say that these profits are the result of trading operations. 

After payment of all preference and preferred share dividends, 
and after payment of four quarterly dividends of 6 per cent., less 
tax, on the ordinary shares, we have a balance from the year’s 
profits of £265,514, which, together with the balance from last 
year, amounts to £495,342. Your directors recommend the pay- 
ment of a bonus of Is. per share, free of income tax, on the ordinary 
shares, absorbing £75,000, the same as last year, and a transfer 
to the reserve fund of £200,000, leaving £220,342 to be carried 
forward to next year. 

The increase in the number of customers was nearly 7,000,000, 
and in spite of the drop in prices and the lower purchasing power 
of the public our turnover was much the largest the company has 
ever had. From these facts, together with the figures which I 
have just read to you, there is only one conclusion to be drawn, 
that is, in spite of all the difficulties, and they have been many, 
that the year’s results are satisfactory. In order to get these 
results every process in our organization, whether in the laboratories, 
warehouses or offices, is under constant revision with a view to 
efficiency and economy, and wherever improved methols or 
machinery can be introduced, we are doing so. 

Concurrently with this, we are striving the whole time to improve 
our service to our customers, and I am satisfied that we have 
never given better value to the public than we are giving to-day. 

Satisfactory progress is being made with the second unit of our 
new plant at Beeston, which, when complete, will be a model 
works in every respect, and we hope to start production there 
during 1932. Realizing our responsibility to cur millions of 
customers, we have made it a matter of principle not only to 
afford the utmost possible service to the public in our branches, 
but also to carry out and support researches directed to the 
prevention and cure of diseases in every possible way. 

This we do by means of original investigations carried out in our 
own laboratories, and also by assisting workers in the field of 
medical science by preparing for them, often at considerable 
expense to ourselves, various drugs for clinical trial. Acknowledg- 
ments in medical and scientific journals bear witness to this fact. 
Our contract with important hospitals and with the leading repre- 
sentatives of medical and scientific research in this country has 


enabled us to improve and extend our range of special medical 
products. In a time of general trade depression, from which the 
chemical industry as a whole has not escaped, it is a matter of 
pride to record that the department manufacturing our fine and 
medicinal chemicals has had a record year, and that the demand 
for our brands of staple fine chemicals, such as aspirin, and insulin, 
continues to increase rapidly. 

In accordance with our policy and duty to medical science in 
this country, we have introduced new products of our own manu- 
facture, and have imported products to assist in the treatment of 
various diseases. For some three years past we have made and 
marketed a liver extract in powder form, prepared by the official 
process, for the treatment of pernicious anaemia. This is neces- 
sarily expensive, owing to the method of manufacture, and acting 
upon representations made to us, we now produce an exiract of 
liver in fluid form, which costs less than the powder, and which 
has also been tested and found to be efficient clinically. « 

It is our policy to provide for our customers, not only the best 
medicines obtainable in the British Isles, but also to investigate 
the value of medicinal discoveries introduced in other countries. 
Published information showed us that the concentrated serum 
for the treatment of pneumonia, introduced by Felton, was saving 
many lives. After investigation we arranged to place our dis- 
tributing facilities at the disposal of the Lederle Company, who 
are one of the manufacturers of this special serum, for supplying 
this valuable remedy throughout the country, and it has now 
been arranged that we shall be the distributors in Great Britain 
for all Lederle Products. 

During the year our Reserach Department has been keeping 
abreast of the trend of modern scientific opinion, particularly on 
the medical side. A prominent feature in recent medical literature, 
both in this country and elsewhere, has been the question of anti- 
septics, especially for use in midwifery, and of methods of evaluating 
them in the laboratory. Our Bacteriological Department has 
consequently made many tests upon the new and previously know 
antiseptics by a number of different methods, and in this way 
accumulated a sound basis of knowledge on which to build in 
future. Some of the results of our researches have been published in 
scientific journals during the last twelve months; amongst them 
are papers dealing with our new antiseptic, Amyl-meta-cresol, 
the valuation of carbolic powder, the mode of action of Insulin, 
and the syntheses of compounds allied to the active principle of 
ipecacuanha. 

In spite of world-wide depression, I am pleased to say that our 
export trade has grown very satisfactorily during the past year. 

Our retail companies have opened 33 new branches during tho 
year, and the total number on March 3lst last was 911. 

The new shops at Cambridge and Norwich to which I referred 
in last year’s report have now been opened some months, and 
show a satisfactory increase in business. 

We have also rebuilt our shop at Coventry, and reconstructe1 
our premises at Grainger Street, Newcastle, whero we have insti- 
tuted a twenty-four hour service. This has been greatly appre- 
ciated both by the doctors and the general public. During the 
last twelve months we have kept the whole of our 17,000 employees 
on full time, and a large number of men have been working on 
our extension at Beeston, and in addition we have spent over 
£200,000 on structural work to improve our various properties, 
and thus contributed in a small way to prevent unemployment 
from becoming worse than it is. Whilst the outlook for business 
in general is uncertain, we have satisfactory reserves, sufficient 
liquid assets for our requirements, stock in a healthy condition, 
and last, but most important of all, a loyal, hard-working staff, 
who can be relied on to do their utmost for the success of the 
company. I now move that the accounts be accepted, and that 
the appropriations out of the profits, as printed in the directors’ 
report, be hereby approved. 

Mr. J. E. Greenwood, M.A., LL.B., A.C.A., seconded the adoption 
of the report, which was carried unanimously. 

On the proposition of Mr. J. W. Hind, seconded by Mr. William 
Lee, the retiring directors were re-elected as follows: The Rt. 
Hon. Lord Trent, W. C. Church, G. M. Gales, F. L. Pyman, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., F.I.C., F.R.S. 

Messrs. Sharp Parsons and Co., chartered accountants, Birming- 
ham and London, were reappointed auditors to the company, on 
the motion of Mr. A. N. Bromley, seconded by Mr. J. Aspden. 

In expressing thanks, Mr. J. C. Parsons said: The balance sheet 
you have before you and the general progress of the business as 
outlined in the chairman’s speech are sufficient indications, if 
any were needed, that the sound, firm basis upon which the business 
was originally founded has been continued and is being maintained. 
A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman and directors was carried 
on the proposition of Mr. J. O. Teale, seconded by Mr. J. Clarke. 

The Chairman: On behalf of myself and my fellow directors, 
I want to thank you very heartily for your vote of thanks. Wo 
do not pass a resolution to that effect, but we do comment each 
year in the speech from the chair on the work which is being done 
by our staff during the year. I assure you that is no formal thanks, 
because we do realize that we as directors could not do the work 
unless we were backed up by what we consider to be one of tho 
finest staffs in the country, and with their help we aro satisfied 
that whatever business is to be got during the next twelve months 
we, at any rate, will get our share. 





This concluded the meeting. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The Financial Outlook 


Last week I referred to the important new factor which 
nad been imported into the financial situation in the shape 
of President Hoover's proposal for a year’s Moratorium 
in German Reparation payments and inter-Governmental 
War Debts. I then showed how great an effect had been 
produced upon all public securities by this development, 
and since I wrote a week ago prices almost from A to Z 
have soared higher. Commodities, too, have to some 
extent shared in the improvement, and that, of course, 
has been welcomed as likely to give a stimulus to trade 
activity. Up to the present I think it would be true to 
say that the greater part of the buying of stocks has been 
by professional operators on the hope of the public coming 
in later, and the sensitiveness of markets was indicated 
by the setback which occurred at the beginning of this 
weck on the delicacy of the position with regard to France. 
But there has also been a certain amount of public 
support, while, as I stated last week, the low level to 
which prices had fallen in itself justifies in some measure 
the recovery which has taken place. 
INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION. 

Moreover, President Hoover's plan must not be 
regarded as the sole explanation of the rise in prices. 
It has manifestly been followed by further action on the 
part of the Federal Reserve Bank in purchases of 
securities, the action evidently being designed to make 
money still more plentiful in the United States Money 
Market, presumably with the idea that money will be 
ferced by the low rates into investment securities and 
possibly into investments abroad. Further evidence of 
the good will of America and other countries towards 
Germany’s financial difficulties, has been seen in 
an arrangement of short term credits through 
the Bank for International Settlements. According to 
market reports, these credits amounted to £20,000,000 
subscribed in equal portions by the Bank for International 
Scttlements, the Federal Reserve Bank, the Bank of 
England and the Bank of France. The credits were 
obviously designed to mect the diflicult position in Berlin 
at the end of the half-year, the Return of the Reichsbank a 
week earlier showing that there was a danger of the gold 
cover for the Notes falling below the legal requirements. 

A Tryinc HALr-year. 

The past half-year has been a trying one for the 
investor; and although the Hoover development has 
produced so remarkable a recovery in prices as to cause 
the six months to end more cheerfully than at one time 
seemed to be possible, there is no doubt much uncertainty 
and a certain amount of anxiety with regard to the 
prospects fer the second half of 1931. There is one thing 
which it is only tair to acknowledge with regard to the 
depression of the past six months—namely, that it was 
thoroughly expected. 1 see that when writing in the 
first number of the Spectator for the current year I said, 
when considering the prospects for 1931, “I suggest 
that the first three months of the year may be trying 
and perheps critical ones’; they certainly were, but 
the three months extended to practically the whole of 
the half-year, and it is the developments of the past 
fortnight which have redeemed the six months from 
complete gloom. 

Tre Domrxatine Factors. 

I suggest that in any consideration of the possibilities 
for the current half-year too much stress should not be 
laid upon the mere rally which has taken place in prices 
during the last ten days. That rise, however justified, 
has in the main been due to the closing of bear positions, 
a marking up of stocks with little business taking place, 
and to speculative purchases by professional operators in 
anticipation of a public demand which at present has 
not thoroughly materialized. That does not say, however, 


that prospects may not have brightened, but it is the 
merit of the dominating factors themselves which should 
receive chief consideration. 

Among the many influences responsible for the depres- 
sion of the past six months were the serious financial situa- 
tion in Germany, the prospect of a Germen Moratorium in 


Reparation payments, an unsatisfactory financial situa- 
tion in Austria and some other European countries, the 
financial crisis in Australia, the unrest in India, the 
Russian Soviet menace, and last but not least the position 
of the National finances at home and the general trend of 
Socialistic legislation. These factors, it must be remem- 
bered, have operated separately and also collectively and 
cumulatively, producing a lack of confidence, both local 
and international, a fall in prices both of securities and 
commodities, and thus an atmosphere of depression 
which in itself has caused securities to fall in wholesale 
fashion quite irrespective of intrinsic merits. Let us 
now see how far these factors have been changed or 
weakened by the events of the past ten days. 
PRESENT CONDITIONS. 

It must not be thought that President Hoover's Plan 
leaves the situation in Germany other than serious, but 
the release for one year of foreign claims amounting to 
over £70,000,000 gives Germany a great chance to turn 
round and retrieve her position, her creditors having 
voluntarily, under the lead of America, granted her a 
time extension—a very different matter from default. 
More than that, however, the suggestion came from the 
chief creditor of Europe as a whole, and although President 
Hoover emphatically disclaimed any intention of consider- 
ing a revision of War Debts as a whole, it is felt that by 
this great voluntary co-operative effort on the part of 
the United States and the Allies to deal with the situation 
in Germany, the way has been opened for the handling 
of the international War Debt problem and German 
Reparations in a manner different from that which has 
hitherto been attempted. The financial situation in 
Austria, although it has been relieved by certain credits, 
remains unsatisfactory, and in considering the prospects 
for the current half-year, it will be well that allowance 
should be made for the fact that notwithstanding a 
German moratorium financial conditions in various parts 
of Europe are likely to cause anxiety for some time to 
come. As regards the Australian crisis, it may fairly 
be hoped that if the Australian Government acts with 
courage the worst of the situation may be over, 
especially if the present rise in commodities should 
continue. It can scarcely be said that the Indian situa- 
tion is more promising than at the beginning of the year, 
and it is to be feared that it has to be included among 
the disturbing factors likely to be carried over from the 
first into the second six months of this year. Nor is it 
easy to see daylight with regard to the Soviet menace, 
whether regarded from the social, political or economic 
standpoint. But even in that matter it is a good point 
that the United States should have shown not only 
coneern with regard to European affairs, but an apprecia- 
tion of the fact that her own prosperity is more closely 
linked with them than she had at one time perceived. 

ConpitTions AT Home. 

With regard to financial and political conditions at 
home, it would be rather difficult to say whether there is 
more or less anxiety concerning the position than there 
was at the beginning of the year—possibly rather more— 
for in the meantime we have had another disquieting 
Budget, we have had a very serious statement with 
regard to the trend of the National finances made by a 
representative of the Treasury, and most serious of all 
we have seen an interim report of the Royal Commission 
on Unemployment given scant attention by the present 
Government. Its recommendations concerning the dole 
were urgent, though moderate, but there are no signs at 
present of the Government hastening to carry them out 
quickly. On the other hand, there are not wanting 
signs of the position of the Government being weakened 
by the split in the Liberal Party. In the opinion of the 
City a change of Government would, of course, be regarded 
as a favourable point as regards the outlook for the 
second half of the current year. Possibly I should agree 
with the City, but not without the fear that any zeal 
for economy on the part of whatever Government 
took oflice might evaporate by the time that the Election 
was over. 

I should be inclined to take a moderately hopeful view of 
the outlook for the second half of the year, but [should base 





(Continued on page 36) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, LTD. 





A GRATIFYING RESULT. 


Tue annual general meeting of the General Electric Co., Ltd., was 
held on Tuesday, June 30th, at Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C., 
Sir Hugo Hirst, Bart. {chairman and managing director), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said :—I regret that 
I cannot, as on previous occasions, point to the year’s result as 
another record, though it is the best year in our history, with the 
exception of last year. Our total net profits are down by some 
£57,000, or about 44 per cent. Considering, however, the economic 
conditions in the world under which we have been working, I feel 
that the result is none the less gratifying. I trust you will agree 
with the opinion of the board that the figures in the balance-sheet 
show the vitality and strength of our company, 


We have used the present period of depression in the search for 
new fields to conquer. Equally so, we have used the period under 
review for further technical research and development, and, as a 
result, we have been successful in getting important contracts for 
the further development of the grid, which in some way compensated 
us for the outfall in orders in turbines and turbo-generators. Work 
for the grid means very largely switch and control gear of 1,000,000 
kw. ampere K.V.A. breaking capacity. It includes construction 
of 130 kw. outdoor 3-phase oil circuit breakers, transformers, &c. 
For the purpose of testing this apparatus it was necessary to con- 
struct a special high-tension laboratory at Witton, which we can 
claim to be one of the foremost laboratories of its kind in the world. 

We have made progress in the construction of turbo alternators ; 
in the electrification of ships; and, after years of experiment, in 
developing highly satisfactory mercury rectifiers. Equally so, 
yrogress has been made in the construction of transformers. We 
io also supplied fifty-six motor coaches for the Buenos Aires 
Central Terminal Railways, and the electrification of the Altrincham 
line—the first suburban railway to be operated at 1,500 volts D.C.— 
has been an outstanding success. We have made further progress 
in the telephone field, in radio, in cables, and in lighting, and we 
have made further progress in the development of new alloys for 
heating elements, in industrial domestic water-heating and industrial 
electric furnaces ; in short, in every branch of the electrical industry. 
All this progress brings new hope for new and useful activities of 
our company. 


Our efforts in export have been unabated, although we have to 
admit to a considerable set-back in volume during the last year. 
The fall in prices of primary products has reduced the purchasing 
power of all overseas countries. In consequence a depreciation in 
exchange has taken piace which aggravated the position, and so 
still further curtailed the amount available for the purchase of 
imports. Added to this are the difficulties which have been created 
by political troubles in South American States, in India and China, 
and, finally, our chief market—Australia—has for the time prac- 
tically closed her door to our products by prohibitive tariffs and by 
her desire to produce certain electrical commodities. As I indicated 
last year, we have taken advantage of this desire by interesting 
ourselves jointly with others in a lamp factory and by having 
acquired an interest in the Hecla Company, to which I have referred 
previously. ‘This depression, however, has not made us less active. 
Ve have sent personal representatives to a number of countries 
where we are not directly represented, with a view to opening 
trade. We have even ventured to do trade on the Continent in 
certain specialities, not without success, and we have been prominent 
amongst the manufacturers of this country to make a dignified 
display in the Buenos Aires Exhibition, to the success of which 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales contributed so much, and from which 
we have every reason to hope for better results in the Argentine in 
the future. 


Generally speaking, I am sure you will admit that the report of 
our activities during the year is not at all bad, and inspires us with 
new hope for the future. Whilst we deplore the poor state of trade 
to-day, many of us do not realize that, in spite of it, we are employing 
more people in industry to-day than we did in 1924, the best post- 
War year for employment. We are not down and out; we are 
depressed through heavy taxation ; we are depressed by the effects 
of free imports; we suffer from the apathy and depression which 
permeates the whole world at the present moment, but things are 
not irreparable. 


On the whole, we can compare favourably to-day with any 
country in the world. An effort of greater economy, abolition of 
abuse of the dole, security of our home market, would enable us to 
balance things at home ; and if something were to happen to give 
new hope to this dispirited world, enterprise would get a fillip, we 
might even march on the road to prosperity—perhaps the Hoover 
Declaration will prove such a fillip. But whatever happens we 
electrical people have no reason to be downhearted. Electricity 
has ceased to be a luxury; current and commodities are getting 
cheaper, and the electrical industry can even gather strength in 
times of depression when the world looks for cheaper means of pro- 
duction and application. Our field lies to-day much more in the 
office, the shop, the farm, and the worker’s cottage than in the palace. 
If the industry aims at cheep electricity supply, the manufacturers 
aim at standardization and mass production. Our field for a 
generation or two is inexhaustible. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








COMPANY MEETING. 


ANGLO-ORIENTAL MINING CORPORATION, 
LIMITtD 


THE INTERNATIONAL QUOTA AGREEMENT. 
EFFECT OF STATUTORY RATIONALIZATION. 








THE third ordinary general meeting of this Corporation was held 
yesterday at the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 

Mr. John Howeson (the chairman) said it had been a year of 
unrelieved misfortune for the producers of nearly all basic com- 
modities arising in the main from causes altogether beyond their 
control. The tin industry, in particular, had been unduly handi- 
capped at the beginning of the debacle by the excessive weight 
of stocks accumulated during two successive years of over-pro- 
duction. Nevertheless, tin had led the way with concerted measures 


“to meet, by voluntary curtailment of output, conditions which were 


constantly deteriorating. Those determined efforts on the part 
of the industry had made possible the statutory rationalization 
which happily was now an accomplished fact. That four separate 
Governments representing the producers of 86 per cent. of the 
world’s normal output of tin should have come to complete agree- 
ment was sufficiently momentous, but it should be noted that 
unlike voluntary agreements there could be no defaulting and no 
backing out in this case and unsaleable tin could be prevented 
from coming on the market. The signatories to this agreement as 
a whole would cut their 1929 output by 56,000 tons a year, and 
there would be that much less metallic tin coming on the market. 

As to their accounts, the net revenue of £48,399 represented less 
than half the earnings of the preceding year, due entirely to the 
very heavy falling off in the dividends received during the period. 
It was with reluctance that the directors recommended the share- 
holders to deny themselves any immediate return, but they were 
not yet out of the trough of an unexampled depression. They 
were, however, hoping that conditions might, before very long, 
improve, and the carry-forward of £84,859 was sufficient to meet 
that liability as well as practically the whale of the dividends 
payable in respect to the preference shares up to the end of the 
current financial year. 

As to the prospects of an improvement, President Hoover's 
dramatic gesture had aiready inspired throughout the world a 
change of sentiment which had given fresh hope to the most hardened 
pessimist. In the case of their own particular industry, it should 
accelerate the effects of the quota agreement by encouraging con- 
sumers to re-stock and even to buy well ahead of their more 
immediate requirements. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, Cirectors, and staff concluded the meeting. 
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at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 cae cee ee 
£41. 22 39 9? 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital . £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund pe ie ane a a ewe £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 




















BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help not only to ship- 
wrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 
fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed seafarers. 
Funds needed to carry on the work. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Patron: H.M. THE KING, 


President: His Grace Tue Duke oF Montrose. 


Bankers: Secretary: 
Wittiams Deacon’s Bank, Ltp. G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
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CHILDREN 


mothered and trained 
in the past fifty years = 
is the record of 


THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 


Will you help this work to go on by sending 
a gift to Rev. A. J. Westcott, D.D., 
Secretary, Old Town Hall, Kennington, 
London, S.E. 11 (Bankers: Barclays, Ltd.), 


to mark 



















Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 34.) 
any optimism entirely upon the hope that the breathing. 
space afforded by the War Debt Moratorium plan would 
be used by some, if not all, of the various nations affected 
by attending to those shortcomings which individually 
and collectively have contributed to the world depression 
of the past eighteen months. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Marker Facrors. 
AFTER showing further strength on Monday markets were 
inclined to react a little on the fears of a breakdown of the 
Hoover proposal, through the French insistence upon certain 
safeguards which President Hoover considered would not fall 
completely within the spirit and purpose of the original offer. 
The appearance of our own Revenue Returns, too, showing 
that tax receipts for the first quarter of the year were dropping 
behind the Chancellor’s optimistic Budget Estimates, helped 
to produce a dull tone. Gilt-edged stocks weakened and 
industrials reacted slightly, while internationals all went back. 
But the fact that in the stock markets and in commodities 
such a sharp rise should have been seen as that which followed 
the announcement of the American offer has dissipated the 
very gloomy feeling which has long prevailed. The spurt, 
while mainly a result of the closing of bear accounts, should 
discourage their re-opening upon the same scale. 

* * * * 


INDIA. 

It is hardly surprising, perhaps, that Indian Government 
Stocks, after a sharp spurt on the sudden announcement by 
Mr. MacDonald, in the House of Commons last week, with 
regard to the policy of the Government, should have since 
reacted. For it was quickly perceived that the statement 
in itself revealed a serious position in India. The Government 
probably has now no other course than to take very special 
measures to safeguard Indian credit, but the City feels very 
strongly that while such safeguards are being exercised, there 
is an imperative call for co-operation on the part of India 
herself or the task may become a heavy one. 

* * * * 


INTERNATIONAL TEA. 

Shareholders of the International Tea Company’s Stores 
would seem to have every reason for satisfaction with regard 
to the past year’s results, which certainly give no indication 
of the Company having suffered from its decision to preserve 
its independence. The trading profit for the year was no less 
than £820,164, as compared with £755,360 for the previous 
year, and the available balance was £952,460, against 
£887,116. The Directors are able to recommend a final 
dividend of 18 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares, making 80 
per cent. for the year, while £40,000 is placed to the Income 
Tax Reserve and £133,000 carried forward. The balance- 
sheet is again a very strong one. Goodwill stands at nil, while 
the Cash in hand at the date of the balance-sheet—namely, 
May 2nd last—was £480,655, with British Government 
Securities also standing in the balance-sheet at £284,613. 

* * * * 


DruG Prorirs. 

The fine business built up by the late ‘* Jesse Boot ” pro- 
mises always to remain as a great tribute to the industry and 
organizing ability of the first Lord Trent, to whose memory 
shareholders at the meeting last week of Boots Pure Drug 
Company paid a silent tribute. During his speech Mr. H. B. 
Holthouse, the oldest Director, mentioned that although Lord 
Trent had not taken any active part in the management since 
1920, he was keenly interested in hearing of the progress of 
the work. Notwithstandiig the depression in business, the 
Chairman of the meeting was able to report a further increase 
in the number of customers, and also the fact that the turnover 
was the largest the Company had had. A. W. K. 


CHILTERN HILLS. near cueguers. 


Words cannot describe this remarkable property. 

Near church, golf, post, and ‘bus services; near stations. A secluded and quiet 
spot away from main 10ad, and approached by hard oul-desao lane. 

Heavily timbered wood overhanging linked fishponds; waterfalls; cress beds; 
old orchard and grass paths, lawns, flower and vegetable borders, paddook, 
kingfishers and other shy birds. 

Also an architect’s very complete all-electric pre-War (part XVIIth-Century) 
House, in keeping; five bed rooms (eight beds), three sitting rooms, two staircases, 
and excellent offices; outbuildings; water ram, telephone. 

FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, SEVEN AC: " 
Write Box 1682, “The Spectator,” 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


ALL STUDENTS OF COMPARATIVE RELIGION SHOULD READ 


THE DRUID JOURNAL 


Current issue contains instructive article on 
THE MYSTERIES OF DRUIDISM. 
Translation of 13th Century Rosicrucian document. 
: Druid Ritual of the Modach. 
Price One Shilling, from:— 


THE TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CO., 281, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.0.1 




















